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Peace News 


For most of this year, the anti-nuclear 
movement has been visibly weakening. 
During the election campaign it was 
almost completely paralysed. 


Apart from cries of dissent from the 
anarchist wing, who would have nothing 
to do with the whole operation, the only 
independent activity was that of the 
four candidates who stood on a platform 
of pacifism or disarmament. Many 
people in CND, including a number of 
Labour people who were highly critical 
of the leadership in Gaitskell’s day, 
evidently decided to sink their differ- 
ences on the nuclear question in order 
to help Labour into power. 

In the last few weeks, Peace News has 
discussed the neglected issues of foreign 
and defence policy; it has also tried to 
examine the dilemma of pacifists and 
other radicals, of whether to support a 
party with which they have some sym- 
pathy and some important differences. 
This second argument was bedevilled by 
the negative issue of the need to keep 
the Tories out: the Labour contributors 
felt an understandable irritation at hay- 
ing to skirmish to the left when they 
were about to engage their main 
opponents, while the critics of Labour 
could not help feeling somewhat 
isolated. 

Now that there is a Labour Government, 
this problem at least should not be so 
acute. Even with a majority of four, 
the Government is strong enough not to 
take left-wing criticism as a threat to its 
existence (except in the unlikely event 
of a unilateralist revolt in the House of 
Commons); it should therefore be pos- 
sible to state a different point of view 
without being accused of aiding the 
Tories. 

And the different view is still necessary. 
On the main issue - nuclear weapons - it 
will be a step towards sense if the 
Government abandons Britain’s national 
H-bomb in favour of America’s bomb. 
This step may be a counterweight to the 
spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries. But it is a long way from the 
CND demand for Britain’s withdrawal 
from NATO or any nuclear alliance, and 
further still from the pacifist idea of 
total disarmament. 

There are other places at which we dis- 
agree. We do not support immigration 
control, as the Labour Party does. We 
are not enthusiastic about the bureau- 
cracy which grew up in the industries 
nationalised by the 1945 Government, or 
about the authoritarianism of some 
Labour councils, or about the trade 
union hostility to unofficial strikes. 

We are, if you like, extremists; our 
politics are based less on the immediate 
possibilities than on ultimate ambitions, 
and our solutions demand a fundamental 
change of mind which goes deeper than 
a change of government. If we expect 
our dreams to come true tomorrow, we 
are deluding ourselves; but we still 
have to work out our proposals and 
present them as if they were on today’s 
agenda, so as to keep the point of 
political balance over to the left. It 
would not do for the moderate, “realis- 


Editorial: must radicals be isolated? 


Flow to live 


with Labour 


tic” politicians to be able to present 
their programme, through our default, 
as the most progressive on offer. 


But if we want to be understood when 
we make our criticisms, we must make 
it clear that we understand the Labour 
Government’s sense of priorities. We 
have to distinguish what we can expect 
to be done in the short term from what 
we are unlikely to achieve. 

The new Government is already reported 
to be attending to the economic situ- 
ation. This is obviously its first priority, 
and no one could expect otherwise. It 
is also committed to a programme of 
legislation, such as the repeal of the 
Rent Act and the establishment of a 
land commission; and our criticism is 
responsible only if it recognises that 
this programme too has priority. 

What we have to take into account is 
how politics works. The race issue, for 
example, is closely bound up with the 
shortage of housing and the fear of 
unemployment. People who claim to 
have “nothing against the blacks” (in- 
cluding Labour supporters), time and 
again turn out to be afraid that immi- 
grants will take their homes and their 
jobs. It is wrong, but in some way 
understandable. 

We would like to see the end of immi- 
gration control, and we would like legis- 
lation introduced to outlaw racial! dis- 
crimination in public places and incite- 
ment to race hatred. There is more 
chance of getting the second of these 
measures through than the first - al- 
though even this chance is reduced by 
the electoral defeat of Fenner Brockway, 


who has been battling away at this 
issue for years. 


But while it is important to keep up a 
campaign on the racial issue, so that the 
initiative shall not remain in the hands 
of the racialists, this is not a campaign 
which is likely to succeed in the short 


term. If a lot of people believe that 
immigration worsens the housing pro- 
blem, no amount of denial will talk them 
out of it; their fear can be removed only 
by going to its root - that is, by tackling 
the housing problem. This is bound to 
be the Government’s order of priority; 
even if it knows that increasing the 
number of immigrants would not dam- 
age the economy, it would still be a 
severe political risk unless the ground 
were prepared for it. 

But governments do not, on the whole, 
take risks; and although anything Labour 
may say to condemn racial discrimina- 
tion is weakened by its support for im- 
migration control, immigration control is 
likely to stay. 

Likewise, our demand for withdrawal 
from NATO and unilateral disarmament 
is a long-term demand. The Government 
is not merely not committed to it; it is 
actively opposed to it. The movement 
for disarmament is not nearly strong 
enough to impose its will on the Govern- 
ment. Again, we have to make the de- 
mand; but again, we have not much to 
hope for. 

What we can ask for, with some hope 
that we will be heard, is that the Govern- 
ment should commit itself against the 
MLF. This is a short-term measure, 
because a decision must be taken on it 


Part of the crowd which gathered 
at Downing Street last Sunday to 
watch the arrival and departure of 
members of the new Government. 


by the end of the year; and it is a 
plausible demand, because it is a limited 
one which does not call into question 
the whole basis of the Government’s 
defence policy. 

There are other practical demands we 
can make, such as prison reform, the 
abolition of capital punishment, greater 
and more equitable aid to the poor 
countries. The line-up in the new 
government - notably, the appointment 
of Lord Stonham, Lord Gardiner, and 
Mrs Castle - is very encouraging on this 
score. So is the creation of a Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, which indicates that 
the Government intends to prevent the 
Treasury from blocking its programme 
of reforms. This Government promises 
to be the most energetic we have had for 
years; and when it has overcome the 
backlog of elementary reforms which 
faces it, we might then be in a position 
to start discussing the more long-term 
problems. 

In the end, this means the problem of 
weapons. Can we ever do _ without 
nuclear weapons? And can we do this 
without a major political crisis, a dis- 
turbance, even, of the political system? 
If not, have we any idea how this is to 
be done, and are we ready to do it? If 
we still refuse to learn to live with the 
bomb, to accept it as the price to pay for 
political peace, we shall have to work 
out the alternative. 
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“' renounce war snd I wiil never 
HB support or sanction another’ 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 27 
at 7.30 p.m. 


Friends International Centre, 
Byng Place, W.C.1, off Gower Street 


PPU London Area cancels its usual 
meeting for 


PEACE PAGEANT 
“This is Your Life” 


Briefing, rehearsal, allocation of parts 
and full details for November 14. 
Our success depends on your active 
co-operation. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday October 25 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross. 
“A Listening of Poetry & Song.” 


COME AND JOIN US 


Voluntary helpers are urgently 
needed every day at Peace News 
office. If you have a few hours 

to spare to come to Kings Cross; 
you will be more than welcome. 


Any weekday between 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m. (9 p.m. on Wednesdays) 
will be convenient. 


Nearest tube station: Kings Cross. 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replics to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING. A new technique for 
conflict resolution, Series of lecture-demon- 
strations by Dr Pinney each Tuesday at 8 p.m. 
at 443 Fulham Road, S.W.10 (14 bus passes 
door) Next Tuesday, 27 October; subject: 
hanging. Whether you are “pro” or ‘' con, 
vou are welcome. 


«THE SOCIALIST PARTY AND WAR.” Lecture 
by E. Hardy at the Asquith Room, 2 Soho Sq. 
W.1. (Two mins Tottenham Ct Rd Tube stn.) 
Sunday, 25 October, 8 p.m. Socialist Party of 
Great Britain. 


Publications 

CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery. etc. 9.30 to 6 weekdays, to 
1 p.m. Sats. 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the “ 
Leader.’’ Still only 4d weekly for saree 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch: or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


Personal 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 


L 336943 your purchases pay a divid 
Peace News fund. EBS eee hs 


DAyID MACKIE now resides at 7 Bassett St, 
] 


FAMILY PLANNING, American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street 
Brighton. 1 


HELP YOURSELF to one penny for every COPY 
of Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 


wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 5s dozen sale or return. Posters and 
publicity leaflets available free. Write to 
Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


IF YOU CAN'T be present, send a present for 
the Peace News Christmas Fair. (Nov 14, 
Kingsway Hall, London.) Gifts of allt kinds 
gratefully welcomed at 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


PACIFIST makes curtains, covers, lampshades. 
Pu oners) materials. Moderate charges. Boz 
no. i 


Situations vacant 

LONDON COMMITTEE of 100 requires full-time 
secretary from about middle of November. 
App Leaon’ with full details to 13 Goodwin 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Holy Land flower 
cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 38. 
Brochure available. War on Want, London W.5. 


Diary 


As this gs a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Catedonian Rd., N.1. 


23 October, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 Bom The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


PAIGNTON, DEVON. 7.30 p.m, Preston Baptist 
Church, Max Parker: ‘‘Christians and World 
Peace.’ Chairman: Rev Preb J. W. G. Molland. 


2PU, FoR. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 8 p.m. Backhouse 
Rooms, Handside Lane. AGM, CND. 


24 October, Saturday 


BARNET. Leafleting in High Street. Meet 10.30 
a.m. outside Woolworths. YCND. 


LONDON N.3, 3 p.m. 3 Hendon Avenue, Finch- 
ley, Sale in aid of ‘‘Eirene”’ - International 
Christian Service for Peace. Sideshows, refresh- 
ments, etc. Speaker: Donald Groom of War 
on Want, at 5 p.m. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 11 a.m. Howardsgate. 
Open air meeting. CND. 


DON’T BOTHER 


If the thought of sick, hungry and suffering children doesn’t distress 
you, please don’t bother to read this. 


If it does bother you badly, as it does us, you will probably want to do 


something about it. 


Throughout the poorer countries of the world millions of children, helpless 
victims of disease, hunger, ignorance and poverty, suffer most terribly. In homes, 
hospitals and clinics and feeding centres we are helping many hundreds of these 
children. Thousands more could be helped if only we had the funds. 


Such small sums can save so much suffering. 


1d gives protection against TB. 


6d will cure trachoma and prevent blindness. 
5s provides daily milk for a year, enough for proper growth. 
7s buys drugs for three years’ treatment and probably cure of leprosy. 


For the cost of an ice cream, a few cigarettes, an evening’s amusement, young 
lives can be saved and much suffering prevented. It’s not much bother to buy 


a postal order or write a cheque. 
gratitude by the Hon. Treasurer, 


Your gift, great or small, received with 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each £1 at 
no cost to you. Jewellery, silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. Our GIFT 
SHOP at 94 Meadow Street, Weston-super-Mare. 


Desperate need for refugee clothing. WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street 


South, London E.16. 


25 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 29, 2.30 p.m. Woodbrooke Col- 
lege, Bristol Road, Selly Oak. Day school 
William Curr: ‘‘The Psychology of War and 
Violence."’ Tea. Details; GRE 2865. NPC. 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. ‘'A Listening of Poetry and 
Song.’’ Gt Companions. 


27 October, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, Byng Place (off Gower St). Briefing, 
rehearsal, for Peace Pageant ‘' This is Your 
ae (Instead of usual London area meeting.) 
PPU. 


28 October, Wednesday 


LONDON N.7. 7.30-8 a.m. Holloway Prison, 
Parkhurst Road. Welcome Pat Arrowsmith from 
prison after six months. Committee of 100. 


LONDON S.W.2. 7.30-8 a.m. Brixton Prifson, 
Jebb Avenue. Welcome Brian McGee from 
prison after six months. Committce of 100. 


29 October, Thursday 


BARNET. 7.30 p.m, The Loft, 22 Marriott Road. 
“Conscription and You.'’ YCND. 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Jack Batty: ‘‘Facts and Faith.” 
PPU, 


30 October, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7-9.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall 
(Room 32), Kingsway (Nr Holborn Station). 
“Foulness and Schema 13.’’ Christian Group, 
Committee of 100. 


30 Oct to 1 Nov 


CRICH, DERBYSHIRE. The Briars. Conference: 
The Fellowship of the Friends of Truth. De- 
tails: 52 Green Meadow Road, Birmingham 29, 


31 October, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.1. 3-5 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Peter 


Dallas: ‘‘A Student in the USA."’ Gt Com- 
panions. 
MANCHESTER. Friends Mtg Hse, Mount St, 


Council mtg of Christian Group of CND. De- 
tails: Maeve Wilkins, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1, 


31 Oct to 1 Nov 


FULHAM, LONDON. Weekend residential work 
camp decorating for deaf or blind old people. 
Volunteers contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel Street, S.E.1. Phone WAT 3968. 


LONDON _N.1. 10.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Sat, to 
4 p.m. Sun. General Picton (200 yds beyond 
Peace News), Caledonian Road. Autumn 
ae conference, Campaign Caravan Work- 
shops. 


1 November, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 10.30 a.m.-5 p.m. Montagu Hall, 
Whitfield St (off Tottenham Ct Rd). Conference. 
Mrs Diana Collins: ‘‘International Co-operation 
Year.'’ Chair: Mrs Sybil Cookson. Al! interested 
women invited. Lialson Committee for Women’s 
Peace Groups. 


LONDON W.C.1. 2-9 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street. 


Conference on international situation. Cttee of 
100 (International sub-committee). 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents 1s 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


3 November, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m, Veron Hall, Vernon 
Road, Business mtg. Richmond Group PPU. 


4 November, Wednesday 


LONDON N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. St Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Road. Post-election open con- 
ference of London Region CND. 


7 November, Saturday 


LEEDS. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Woodhouse 
Lane. Mtg. Yorkshire Area PPU. 


LONDON E.17. 3.30 p.m. Annual reunion and 
aggregate, Walthamstow and District Advisory 
Bureau for COs. Speaker: Devi Prasad (WRI). 
Refreshments. Details: SIL 2029. 


7-8 November, Sat-Sun 


CRICH, DERBYSHIRE. PPU North and_ East 
Midlands Area annual conference. Walter 
Birmingham: ‘'The Challenge of Africa.’’ Con- 
tact Claude Liddle, 7 Whitehouse Avenue, 
Loughborough, Leics. 


FULHAM, LONDON. Weekend residential work 
camp decorating for deaf or blind old people. 
Volunteers contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel St, S.E.1. Phone WAT 3968. 


14 November, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.1. 11 a.m.-9 p.m, Kingsway Hall, 

Bipesway Aor Molborn Tube stn). Christmas 
ir. Contributions welcomed: 

Caledonian Road, N.1. onl he iol 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 


9s, 6 months 18s, 1 
for pamphlets. year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 id 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s, _ dees 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
Ms 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s, 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: ty 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s, ets 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News 
a AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Nl 
ee OT ING 


CAMPAIGN CARAVAN WORKSHOPS 
AUTUMN QUARTERLY CONFERENCE 
POST ELECTION PERSPECTIVES 


October 31 to November 1 
10.30 a.m. each day at the 


GENERAL PICTON 


(200 yards beyond Peace News) 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Further information from Dick Booth 
9 Links Close, Portslade, Sussex 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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For anyone interested in group tensions 
and emp psychology, Northern Ireland 
presents a worthwhile study. It has, 
suitably watered down, many of the 
elements present in the majority /minor- 
ity problems in the world’s trouble spots. 
“Watered down” is probably the opera- 
tive phrase, for had Ireland the summer 
skies of Cyprus, one hates to think how 
much more violent the Irish past might 
have been. This year Belfast shared a 
glorious September with the rest of the 
UK - too glorious for a pre-election 
campaign - and had the autumn rains 
come a week sooner, the city might have 
been spared the recent outbreak of 
violence. ee 
Fortunately, the squib soon burn e 
out. But at times it looked ugly. The 
violence might have spread. The bad old 
days of the “ Troubles” of the twenties 
might have returned. This was all the 
more shocking because the outbreak 
occurred against a background of im- 
proved relations between Catholics and 
Protestants in Belfast. 


The Sinn Fein party, the political arm 
of the Irish Republican Army which 
seeks to end Northern Ireland’s existence 
by violence, is illegal in Belfast but not 
in England. Its followers are contesting 
the twelve Northern Ireland seats at 
Westminster under the name of the 
Republican Party. They hedge a bit on 
violence: they do not want it, but with 
the present set-up they could quite 
understand if it broke out. 


The more moderate 35% Catholic 
minority’s representation is through the 
Nationalist Party, which has been criti- 
cised by many Catholics for not contest- 
ing this election, leaving anti-partition- 
ists with only extremists to represent 
them, men who will not take their 
seats, even if elected, as a protest against 
what they call “ British rule in Ireland.” 
The Republican Party’s standard is the 
Republic of Ireland tricolour, a flag 
which has been proscribed, if used in 
situations liable to lead to a breach of 
the peace, by the Flags and Emblems 
(Display) Act, 1954. Nationalists com- 
plain, with justification, that the Union 
Jack is used as a party emblem by the 
Unionist Party, and that it incites 
trouble also. But the Union Jack is the 
national flag and thus enjoys immunity. 
So did the tricolour displayed in the 
Republican Party’s campaign centre in 
Divis Street (a Catholic area in Belfast), 
until a splinter-group Protestant clergy- 
man, the Reverend Ian Paisley, threat- 
ened to march in and remove it if the 
police did not act. 


Paisley leads his flock of “Free Pres- 
byterians"’ (which numbers three or 
four congregations in Northern Ireland) 
with great fervour, backed by a strong 
personality, good oratory, courage and 
an apparent singleness of purpose. It is 
rather a duality of purpose, however, for 
as well as fighting what he sees as the 
obvious threat to the free world - Rome 
and the Papacy - he attacks equally 
bitterly all ‘ modernists” in theology. 
But anti-modernism is not such heady 
wine in Northern Ireland as_ anti- 
Catholicism, which gains a following far 
outreaching the actual numbers of “Free 
Presbyterians,” 


In solid pressure group terms, this is 
frothy stuff. The Orange Order, with 
traditions stretching back to 1795, when 
it was founded in Ulster to uphold Pro- 
testantism (it takes its name from King 
William III, Prince of Orange), goes far 
deeper, is more respectable and acts as 
a “prey eminence” behind the throne. 
Nonetheless, a crowd of a couple of 
thousand at Paisley’s anti-tricolour rally 
at the City Hall was bound to be 
dangerous, and so the Minister of Home 
Affairs banned their march, and at the 
same time, to even matters up, instruc- 
ee the police to remove the offending 
ag. 

This at once caused trouble with the 
Republican supporters. The next night 
another tricolour was back in the Repub- 
lican Party office, and others sprouted 
along Divis Street. 


D. P. Barritt 


When the police smashed down the 
Party office doors, hotheaded Republican 
supporters bombarded them with stones 
and Molotov cocktails. A counter-attack 
from Protestants, and the situation might 
have become really serious. Fortunately 
all died down after three nights, during 
which a number of arrests were made. 


As if to show how ridiculous the whole 
thing was, the Republican Party held a 
march and rally a few days later, carry- 
ing their flag, escorted by the police. 
The march took place in the Catholic 
areas only, but nonetheless the fact that 
it passed without incident is significant. 


Though Catholics and Protestants in 
Northern Ireland still practise a self- 
imposed apartheid in education, living 
areas, and even in some sports and 
amusements, in the last few years there 
has been a marked increase in co-oper- 
ation and toleration between members 
of the two religions. 


On the Catholic side, credit for much of 
this must go to the liberalising spirit of 
the late Pope John XXIII. It is notice- 
able that Catholics, following the lead 
of their clerics, are more ready to co- 
operate in non-Catholic activities. One 
might wish for more positive leadership 
from the Protestant side, but at least 
Catholic gestures have been well re- 
ceived, particularly from the Protestant 
press in Belfast. 


One problem in the past has been that 
committees and groups which appeared 
inter-denominational or secular to the 
Protestants, appeared to the Catholics as 
“Protestant” or “ Unionist,” even 
though their aims may not have 
accorded with those of the Unionist 
political party. The Catholics were wary 
of appearing at a disadvantage, or of 
being drawn into some embarrassing 
position such as being called on to sing 
“God Save the Queen.” Or if the group 
was radical or pacifist, Catholics would 
suspect Communism and feel they were 
being drawn into something which 
acted against the teaching of their 
Church. 


Recently, however, the new Bishop, 
whose diocese covers Belfast, visited the 
Protestant Lord Mayor, and has attended 
numerous functions of a non-Catholic 
nature. Leading Protestants have been 
invited to more Catholic gatherings - 
and have attended. The Irish Associa- 
tion, formed in 1938, with branches in 
Northern and Southern Ireland, for ‘the 
purpose of promotion of co-operation 
and mutual goodwill between all sections 
of the community,” has been ploughing 
steadily ahead. 


At first it adhered strictly to cultural, 
economic and social relations, but re- 
cently it has tackled more fundamental 
issues of political and national division. 
The Irish Pacifist Movement in Dublin 
(a branch of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national), and the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in Northern Ireland, have been 
holding joint conferences for the last 
seven years. Some of the problems dis- 
cussed were general, e.g. capital punish- 
ment and prison reform. But others 
were around topics which related parti- 
cularly to Ireland. Discussions on 
“Church and State” and ‘“ Violence in 
Ireland” have drawn together small 
groups of Catholics and Protestants 
from both sides of the Irish border. 


The FoR held a conference last March 
on “The Wind of Spiritual Change and 
Northern Ireland” which dealt with the 
religious division of Northern Ireland. 
Good support was obtained from all the 
leading churches, and the standing and 
quality of the platform speakers was 
high, as was the level of group discus- 
sion. 

A Catholic priest at the conference made 
this statement: ‘There are many of us 
who derive pleasure from knowing that 
men and women find their way to God 
through the forms of worship of any 
Church. Who would be willing to de- 
prive them of a particle of their faith 
for any purpose?” The leading local 
papers devoted their leaders to this 
statement with commendation, It was 
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generally felt that such a statement 
would not have been made a few years 
ago. 


Last week the Catholic Vicar-General 
accepted an invitation to speak to a 
Protestant Teachers’ Training College 
Student Christian Movement group. A 
few years back he would not have been 
asked, and it is unlikely even if he had 
been asked that he would have accepted, 
especially given the subject under dis- 
cussion - birth control. 


There has been Catholic-Protestant co- 
operation on IVS projects, and CND, 
War on Want and the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign have had excellent 
support from both groups. In a number 
of provincial towns the local Freedom 
from Hunger Committees have helped 
to give a feeling of unity of purpose to 
the local communities which they have 
not previously experienced. In one 
northern border area where group ten- 
sions are often sharpest, a Catholic 
priest, Father Shields, has been the 
inspiration behind the formation of a 
farming and small industry co-operative 
which includes members of both the 
religions. An aim for which both groups 
can work seems to hold out the best 
chance of a solution to uneasy relation- 
ships. 

It looks in fact as if another decade will 
rid Northern Ireland of the worst 
aspects of religious prejudice. It is 
certainly possible that further liberalis- 
ation and co-operation between the two 
religions will act to discredit any 
bigoted elements in Irish society. At 
the moment leaders are too wary of 
controlling their extremist fringes. After 
the recent riots, the Belfast Telegraph 
carried the headline “ Prime Minister re- 
bukes Paisley.” This was good stuff 
from the leading Protestant paper, but 
the rebuke was difficult to find in Prime 
Minister O’Neill’s actual remarks on the 
riots. 


The situation would be made easier with 
less unemployment: the national aver- 
age is 6-7%, but in some towns it 
reaches 16%. This situation, coupled 
with a need for more housing, particu- 


larly in the poorest sections of the 
community, leads to string-pulling for 
jobs and houses, and with much more 
control in the hands of the Protestants, 
the opportunities for religious discrimi- 
nation are numerous. 


There is a great need for leadership 
from the Unionist Party which, after 42 
years of unchallenged rule, should feel 
strong enough to call for co-operation 
from Catholics in the affairs of the 
province and take positive steps to show 
them they are welcome. At present, 
however, too often statutory committees 
are appointed without a single Catholic 
representative. 


The clash between those who want com- 
plete home rule for Ireland and those 
who prefer to see Ireland as part of 
Britain is much more difficult to recon- 
cile. The Protestant by and large con- 
siders himself to be British, although he 
is a proud Irishman. The Catholic may 
agree that the British welfare state and 
trade link give him a better standard of 
living than a non-British Ireland; he 
may even vote Liberal or Northern Ire- 
land Labour Party, but basically his 
emotional loyalty goes to an Irish island. 
There are good historical reasons for 
this, as there are for the Northern Pro- 
testant’s lack of Gaelic culture in his 
bones. 

The Catholic Irishman may admire the 
new economic progress in the Northerr 
Republic, or its standing at the UN, but 
this is not part of his background. 
Tradition has ingrained in him the need 
for home rule. ; 
The Irish Catholic now has his minority 
rights in Belfast preserved; it is up 
to the Catholic majority in Ireland as a 
whole to do more than give grudging 
concessions to the large Protestant 
minority within the island’s boundaries. 
The more that can be done to get both 
groups working together, the easier such 
changes of attitude will be made. 


D. P. Barritt is a member of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. He was joint 
author of a survey of the Northern 
Ireland problem, published in 1962 by 
Oxford University Press. 
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EDITORIALS 


Goodbye, Mr K 


It is still too early to assess the full 
implications of Nikita Krushchev's fall 
from power. The succession to his per- 
sonal rule by the collective leadership 
of Leonid Brezhnev (the new First Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party), Alexei 
Kosygin (the new Premier) and Anastas 
Mikoyan (Chairman of the Presidium) is 
reminiscent of the situation that fol- 
lowed Stalin’s death in March 1953. 
Then, too, a ruling clique, which 
included Khrushchev, Malenkov, Kagano- 
vitch and Molotov, assumed power. But 
23 months later, with the removal of 
Malenkov as Premier, Khrushchev 
emerged to concentrate the reins of 
state in his hands. Conceivably, we shall 
have to wait through a similar period 
now to see a new strong man appear by 
whom a well-defined policy line can be 
laid down. There is already speculation 
that the party ideologue, Mikhail Suslov, 
or Nikolai Podgorny, one of the party’s 
secretariat, are the men to watch for 
such a development. 


There are, however, two observations 
that can be made about Mr K’s downfall. 
First of all, one is impressed by the 
Soviet people’s total passivity in the face 
of the change. During the Khrushchev 
years of de-Stalinisation and liberalisa- 
tion, one of the great hopes entertained 
by many was that the Russian people 
might become more boldly participant 
in their government. 


Khrushchey’s_ popularity among the 
Russian people was apparently far from 
universal - Russian housewives were, for 
example, very unhappy with the effects 
his economic policies have had upon 
food prices - and so it is unlikely the 
masses would have risen to come to his 
rescue in any case. But had the political 
thaw under Khrushchev gone as far as 
some had hoped, one might have ex- 
pected the Russians to make some sign 
of demanding a degree of consultation 
about a major change of this kind in 
Soviet leadership. But, by all reports, 


they have accepted Khrushchev’s re- 
moval quietly and have simply waited 
to see whose picture would replace his 
cn the wall of the Hotel Moskva. 


Secondly, the entire incident emphasises 
how very precarious the present East- 
West detente 1s and how important it is 
that policies of peace be pressed forward 
by governments and agitated for by 
peace groups dynamically and constantly. 
For approximately the past two years, 
the peace movement in most western 
countries has had very little impact upon 
public opinion. In the United States it 
has been in an exasperating state of 
relaxation. One might almost have be- 
lieved that the cold war had ended and 
all was well with the world. This com- 
placency on the part of the peace groups 
has been characteristic of governments 
as well. Instead of pushing forward from 
the test ban toward a settlement of the 
German question and toward some sig- 
nificant degree of disarmament, both 
Russia and the West have been wallow- 
ing in a soggy, ill-defined status quo. 
Was there the opportunity to reach 
further agreements with Khrushchev? 
We can never know now. 

Victor Zorza reports in the ‘Guardian of 
October 19 that the new Soviet clique 
has expressed ominous _ reservations 
about the fairness of the test ban. This 
may be only a concession to the Chinese, 
who have now begun nuclear testing. Or 
it may indicate the new Soviet leader- 
ship is fearful that the United States 
has stolen a march on the Soviet Union 
in the arms race. Supposedly, one of 
the more serious charges against 
Khrushchev was that he had allowed the 
Soviet war machine to run down. In his 
speech of October 19, Premier Kosygin 
has clearly stated his concern over 
Russia’s defences and his determination 
to undertake their improvement. 
Moreover, while Khrushchev had done a 
most successful job of antagonising the 
Chinese, he had failed to achieve a 
stable German settlement. Indeed, the 
West Germans are now closer to being 
a nuclear power within a NATO multi- 
lateral force than at any time before. 


The result of Khrushchev’s policies - so 
his rivals may have argued - was to 
leave an inadequately armed Russia 
sandwiched between an _ unreconciled 
West Germany and an _ unreconciled 
China, both approaching the status of 
nuclear powers. 

The new Soviet leaders have said they 
wish to continue the pursuit of peaceful 
coexistence. But it is conceivable they 
will not find this incompatible with the 
resumption of some form of accelerated 
armament and the adoption of a harder 
policy line more in keeping with that 
of the Chinese. These are developments 
that might have been prevented had the 
West pressed a dynamic peace pro- 
gramme upon Khrushchev during the 
past two years. 


The independent 
peace candidates 


None of the independent peace candi- 
dates got anywhere near saving his 
deposit in last week’s general election. Is 
this because the policies they advocated 
were inadequate? Because peace is a 
boring issue? Because in a general 
election the voters are more interested 
in the big parties and ignore the smaller 
fry? Is the number of votes the inde- 
pendent peace candidates received an 
accurate reflection of support for their 
policies in the country? Or of the 
interest they aroused in their constitu- 
encies? 

To all these questions we need answers, 
and the answers may not be comforting 
ones. But it is refreshing to hear that 
the Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee plans, as reported 
on page 12, to go ahead with a post- 
mortem on its effort in the election. The 
report will be available in duplicated or 
printed form, and it is to be hoped that 
it tackles the difficult questions without 
too much consideration for the tender 
feelings of the peace movement, 
INDEC’s members, or the electors of 
Twickenham. 


China’s bomb 


China’s explosion of an atomic device on 
October 16 confirmed the accuracy of 
Dean Rusk’s announcement of Septem- 
ber 29 that the first such device would 
be exploded “in the near future.” Per- 
haps because of Rusk’s warning, and also 
because of the other events which 
crowded the news pages last weekend, 
the Chinese test was accepted quietly 
and with more resignation than shock. 


Only in Japan, directly threatened by 
fall-out, does the Chinese test appear to 
have unsettled people at all. And there, 
it is saddening to report, the Japan 
Council Against A- and H-bombs has 
one hand tied behind its back because of 
its pro-Peking sympathies, while other 
peace groups are pro-Moscow or pro- 
Washington. 


There is a need for outspoken opposition 
to the Chinese bomb, and criticism of 
the monstrous hypocrisies in the state- 
ment issued by the Chinese Government 
last Friday, extracts from which appear 
on page 9. 


But there is also a need to work out 
what the West is going to do about the 
Chinese bomb. The complacent state- 
ments issued in various capitals that it 
will take the Chinese another decade 
to develop a workable nuclear striking 
force conceal the fact that ten years is 
a short time in which to adjust to a 
radically new situation. Are we now to 
have a new multilateral force to appease 
Nationalist China’s nuclear ambitions? 
Are India or Japan to make their own 
bombs? What will Indonesia do? 


We hope that there will be public de- 
bate on these questions over the next 
months and years. We cannot go on 
regarding the spread of nuclear weapons 
with equanimity, and China’s atomic ex- 
plosion could be the signal for such a 
spread. 


Nothing more underlines the need for 
new solutions to the urgent problems in 
international relations than the way in 
which, at present, momentous develop- 
ments are met with quiet resignation. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Men at war 


London’s Academy Cinema Club _ is 
showing a remarkable film called Les 
Carabiniers. It is described on the 
posters as a “devastating exposure of 
modern war”; but although the subject 
of the film is to do with two men who 
go to war, I’m not quite sure that this 
is what it’s about. 


The action of the film is interrupted by 
subtitles, after the style of silent films. 
Putting in these titles helps to make the 
happenings on the screen seem remote 
and puzzling. They also mention the 
war a great deal; and it is only after a 
time that you realise that although the 
film is always talking about rape, looting 
and brutality, the instances you are 
shown are rather few. Often, too, these 
instances - the shooting of some host- 
ages, for example - are filmed from a 
distance, again adding to the remote- 
ness. 


Les Carabiniers was made by Jean-Luc 
Godard, the director of Breathless, and 
there are echoes of Breathless in this 
film. One of the soldiers has the same 
rasping voice as Belmondo’s in Breath- 
less; there is the same _ perfunctory 
violence; it seems to be saying the same 
thing - that you can’t rely on anyone or 
anything. In Breathless the man is shot 
by the police after his girl friend has 
told them where to find him; at the end 
of Les Carabiniers the two men go to 
elaim the reward promised them for 
their service, only to find that their side 
has lost the war. It is their turn to be 
shot. 

There are places where the film drags; 
but the unexpected parts outweigh the 
boring ones. In particular, there is one 
extraordinary sequence in which a girl 
partisan, about to be shot for quoting 


Lenin at the soldiers (“She’s a bore - 
let’s shoot her”) delays her execution 
by reciting Mayakovsky. It would be 
against the rules for anyone to survive 
in this film; but Mayakovsky and the 
girl almost make it. The moment when 
she starts to recite, her face covered by 
a white handkerchief, breaks through 
the general callousness. 
The Academy Club is for members and 
guests only. Les Carabiniers deserves to 
be seen in a public cinema. 

* “ * 


The New York Times of October 16 
reports that Walter Jenkins, President 
Johnson’s assistant who was arrested 
last week for homosexual behaviour, was 
apprehended by two policemen whose 
assignment was that of spying into the 
locker room of the Washington YMCA 
through a special peephole. 

This gives rise to several interesting 
questions, Whose sexual normalcy does 
the entire incident call more into ques- 
tion? That of Mr Jenkins or that of the 
policemen who spend their time peering 
at what other gentlemen are up to in 
the YMCA locker room? How many 
American policemen are there squinting 
through special peepholes, eagerly 
awaiting an “indecent gesture”’ on the 
part of some unsuspecting citizen? And 
what is the sex of these official] voyeurs? 
Let us hope the peepholes at the Wash- 
ington YWCA are manned by women. 

* ae * 


The work of Richard Diebenkorn, on 
exhibition this week at the Waddington 
Galleries, shows an aspect of American 
painting that should be refreshing to 
anyone who has had too much of New 
York expressionism and the exuberant 
world of the action painter. 


Diebenkorn is one of a group of Cali- 
fornian artists who have been labelled 
“the new realists.’ But although his 
work is realistic in that it represents 
objects the artist has actually seen in 
the world outside of himself, it is never 
chocolate box or pseudo-photographic, 
nor is it realism with a social message 
such as the British “kitchen sink” 
artists put across. Rather he paints 
things in and for themselves, an 
approach that shows the influence of 
Zen - the source of so much inspiration 
to artists on the American West Coast 
today. 

In next week’s Peace News, Theodore 
Roszak will be reviewing the exhibition. 
In the meantime, I urge you to see it. 

* * * 


While on the subject (or non-subject) of 
Zen, Peace News received a letter this 
week from one of America’s most re- 
spected exponents of the Zen outlook, 
Alan Watts. He writes that he will be 
sending a contribution to Peace News 
“in the not-too-distant future,” then adds 
in brackets “say late 1965.” This had 
a calming effect on my _ over-rushed 
nerves. To have the march of time so 
clearly in perspective in such a high- 
speed world is an accomplishment in 
itself. I look forward to hearing more 
from Alan Watts. 


* * * 


Now that I have manipulated Zen into 
my column, I can’t resist quoting from 
the writing of another American Zen 
proponent, composer John Cage. This is 
taken from his lecture on “ Indeter- 
minacy" which I read recently in the 
avant garde music periodical die Reihe. 
The lecture is divided into thirty separ- 
ate texts, each of them calculated to 


last exactly one minute. Below I repro- 
duce the first minute, in the hope that 
it may enlighten those of you unfamiliar 
with the Zen state of mind: 


“One evening when I was still living 
at Grand St & Monroe, Isamu Noguchi 
came to visit me. There was nothing 
in the room (no furniture, no paint- 
ings). The floor was covered, wall to 
wall, with cocoa matting. The windows 
had no curtains, no drapes. Isamu 
Noguchi said, ‘An old shoe would 
.look beautiful in this room.’” 
* * * 


It seems that a week before the election, 
a Mr Alan Shaxon predicted the result, 
correct to two seats. He also predicted 
Khrushchev’s downfall and “that China 
would make the headlines.” 
Not bad: Mr Shaxon is welcome to join 
Peace News as_ resident predicter any 
time he likes. In the meantime, I will 
stick my neck out with a prediction of 
my own: that the Labour Government 
will firmly oppose the multilateral force. 
There is now every indication that out- 
spoken opposition by Britain would 
make it impossible for the US to estab- 
lish the MLF; Britain’s opposition there- 
fore makes political as well as strategic 
sense. 
In any case, the MLF provides Wilson 
with a unique opportunity to satisfy 
Labour's left wing without compromis- 
ing himself or unduly antagonising the 
Tories, who have sat on the fence so 
long that they can hardly complain if 
Wilson comes to a decision to carry out 
his own promises. 
ae * * 
Harold Wilson is, incidentally, the first 
Peace News contributor to become 
Prime Minister. 
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Albert Hunt 


STARTING A CONVERSATION 


art and the making of enjoyment 


“From the first it has been the theatre’s business to entertain people, 
as it also has of all the other arts. It is this business which always gives 
it its particular dignity; it needs no other passport than fun, but this 


it has got to have... . 


The theatre must in fact remain something 


superfluous, though this indeed means that it is the superfluous for 
which we live. Nothing needs less justification than pleasure.” 


In his interesting article on art and 
the making of peace (October 2) Tom 
McGrath argues as follows. Genuine con- 
versation is an adversary of war. The 
artist is an instigator of genuine conver- 
sation. Therefore, those who care about 
peace ought to care about art. 


Moreover, the artist is a person with a 
new perception. To offer his work is to 
invite the public towards this new per- 
ception. But the public has been con- 
ditioned by the mass media into expect- 
ing entertainment at all times and is not 
prepared to make the effort demanded 
by a real work of art. So we are In a 
crisis situation. The artist’s voice is 
vital, but nobody listens to him. What 
is to be done? 


Now let me begin by saying that I found 
Tom McGrath’s article very welcome. 
Writing about theatre in Peace News, 
I have often felt, wrongly I hope, that a 
lot of very sincere readers only find my 
column relevant if I happen to be 
describing a play that deals with war. 
Tom McGrath’s insistence that what 
matters is the kind of conversation car- 
ried on by art is something I most 
emphatically agree with, and something 
that needs saying again and again. 


But at the same time I can't help feeling 
that his argument is a bit abstract. It’s 
built round phrases like “the true 
artist,” “the average reader,” “the 
public” and “the mass audience.” Now 
I'm not sure what any of the phrases 
mean - just as I’m not sure what being 
“for poetry” means. A number of 
particular poems seem very relevant to 
my experience, and I'd like to share 
them with other people. But to ask me 
to be “for poetry” is like asking me to 
support yet another great cause - and 
God knows we’ve too many of them 
already. 

Again, Tom McGrath makes certain 
assumptions, about art, entertainment 
and education that seem to me to need 
examination. He talks, for example, 
about “the myth that at all times an 
audience should expect to be enter- 
tained.” But why shouldn't an audience 
expect this? I can’t think of any better 
reason for going to the theatre, for 
instance. 

What worries me is the fact that most 
people don’t seem to care enough about 
being entertained in the theatre to com. 
plain when they’re not. The other day, 
in a local cinema, I sat through twenty 
minutes of the most contemptible junk 
about the Queen Mother visiting the 
Black Watch. Nobody, including myself, 
threw things at the screen. Nobody 
even complained to the manager. Yet 
if two football teams had served up 
trash of this kind, they would have been 
hooted off the field. For when football 
supporters go to a match - for entertain- 
ment - they demand to be really enter- 
tained. 

We've come to accept that in the theatre, 
we'll either get something “serious” 
(i.e. “art,” which will do us good and 
therefore needs to be approached with 
the right kind of solemnity) or some- 
thing “entertaining” (which means 
that we don’t need to pay much attention 
to it and can get on with eating the 
chocolates). In other words, entertain- 
ment comes to equal triviality, instead of 
being, in Brecht’s words, the “ particular 
dignity ” of the theatre. What I’m trying 
to say is that instead of thinking in 
terms of “ art” versus ‘ entertainment,” 
we ought to be thinking about the kind 
and quality of the entertainment we 
demand. 

It is the same with this question of 
“education.” No artist, says Tom 
McGrath, “ should make conscious efforts 
to please or instruct the public. If he 
did this he would fail as an artist, 
whatever his success as entertainer or 


Bertolt Brecht 


educator.” I think it would he very 
difficult to maintain that Shakespeare 
did not make conscious efforts to please, 
or that Brecht did not make conscious 
efforts to instruct. It would also be 
difficult to maintain that they failed as 
artists. Of course, when one thinks of 
Rattigan, shoving in his quota of jokes 
per scene, or of any one of a hundred 
film-makers who work with one eye on 
the shock effect on the back stalls, one 
understands what Tom McGrath means. 
But it would surely be more true to say 
that as soon as an artist lets his desire 
to please or instruct falsify his percep- 
tions he fails as an artist, rather than 
denying his right to try and please. 


These points are not, I hope, quibbles. 
The trouble is, we accept that entertain- 
ment will be trivial, and that education 
will be unimaginative and uncreative, 
and so come to see our salvation in 
“art,” which then becomes separate 
from our other social activities. Again, 
Brecht puts his finger on it: “all that 
can be said is that the contrast between 
learning and amusing oneself is not laid 
down by divine rule.” The contrast has 


arisen because “knowledge is just a 
transaction” in our society. “It is 
acquired in order to be resold.” But, 


“none the less there is such a thing as 
pleasurable learning, cheerful and mili- 
tant learning. Theatre remains 
theatre even when it is instructive 
theatre, and in so far as it is good 
theatre it will amuse.” 


Moreover, “I have often been told... . 
that art and knowledge are two estim- 
able but wholly distinct fields of human 
activity. . . . People are used to seeing 
poets as unique and slightly unnatural 
beings who reveal with a truly godlike 
assurance things that other people can 
only recognise after much sweat and toil. 
It is naturally distasteful to have to 
admit that one does not belong to this 
select band. . . . But in my view the 
great and complicated things that go on 
in the world cannot be adequately re- 
cognised by people who do not use every 
possible aid to understanding.” (My 
italics.) 


All that Brecht demands is that this 
knowledge should be communicated as 
art, “ Whatever knowledge is embodied 
in a piece of poetic writing has to be 
wholly transmuted into poetry.” This 
doesn’t, of course, mean taking bits of 
knowledge and turning them into verse. 
But it does mean, I think, that if an 
artist is really going to convince us of 
the importance of his ‘“ new perception ” 
it. will be because we feel in his work 
an involvement with the complex pro- 
cesses of the world we live in. 


I am sure Tom McGrath will agree with 
this. But by separating “art” in the 
way he does, he is, I feel, in some danger 
of putting the artist into a special, 
elevated category, until the artist be- 
comes like the man I know who believed 
he has reached a higher plane of reality 
- when you ask him to define this plane 
he says that if you’d reached it, you 
wouldn’t need to have it defined, and 
since you obviously haven’t reached it, 
you wouldn’t understand it anyway. 


It’s true that Tom McGrath says, in a 
footnote, that it’s the business of critic- 
ism to differentiate between poseurs and 
the “true artist,” but on what criteria 
is this differentiation to be made? 


Successful local enterprise: a scene 
from “The Jolly Potters,” a musi- 
cal documentary about the indus- 
trial revolution in the Potteries, 
which was performed this summer 
at the Victoria Theatre, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


Reading his analysis of Owen’s Exposure, 
I thought I knew, and agreed - he 
examines precisely how the words work 
and what they communicate. But when 
he goes on to claim that a sentence of 
Gertrude Stein’s has “profound human 
significance,” which turns out to be the 
information that words rush wildly 
through our minds, I’m not sure. To 
me, Gertrude Stein does no more than 
doodle with words. I’m pointing this 
out, not because I’m arguing that I’m 
right and Tom McGrath is wrong about 
her work, but simply to emphasise that 
even people closely involved with 
criticism sometimes find it hard to pick 
out the “true artist.” 


The more the artist is encouraged to see 
himself as a voice from the future, 
rather than as a man who has some- 
thing pleasurable to communicate in a 
unique way, the more likely he is to 
fee] an aristocratic contempt for what 
he calls the “mass audience,” and the 
less likely he is to struggle with shaping 
his work until it communicates with 
precision. (One sees this with many of 
the so-called “beat” poets who pour 
out torrents of vituperation, but seldom 
produce any good poetry.) 


The fault lies, I think, in seeing people 
as artists, entertainers, critics or average 
readers, rather than in being aware that 
these are constantly interchangeable 
roles that we all play to a greater or 
lesser extent. As usual, Brecht has the 
last word. 


Look . the man at the corner 
re-enacting 

The accident. 

Thus he gives the driver at his wheel 

To the crowd for trial. 

Thus the victim, who seems old... 

Notice too 

How serious and careful his imitation. 

He knows all that may depend on his 
precision... 
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By creating this d 
the 

You banish yourse 

If you declare: 

He is no art 

He may reply: 

You are not men.... 


aa 


ves from the world. 
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“What is to be done?” 

I've been trying to suggest in this 
article that if nobody listens to the 
artist, it might well be at least partly 
his own fault. But it’s not quite true 
that the conversation has broken down 
between “the artist and mankind.” The 
“mass audience” is in fact no more 
distinct from the rest of us than the 
artist is. You have only to discuss books, 
poems, plays, films with young people, 
trade unionists, different groups of all 
kinds to discover a living response to 
the artist’s voice - as long as what the 
artist is saying touches their own ex- 
perience. This response may not make 
the headlines along with the pictures of 
girls screaming at the Beatles, but to 
say it isn’t there is seriously to under- 
estimate the complex and manifold 
activities of our society that aren’t re. 
flected in the Mirror, the Sunday supple 
ments and Tonight. 


Still, it would be silly to pretend that 
all is well. The development of this 
living response depends on too many 
haphazard things - on the school you 
go to or the area you live in or, above 
all, the people you meet. Whereas it’s 
difficult to escape the Mirror and the 
Beatles, it takes a conscious effort 
actually to go to a theatre, even if 
there’s a good one in your neighbour- 
hood. 

The answer to this doesn’t seem to me 


continued on page 8 
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How much of an insight into social problems can modern psychology give 
us? Is there any solution to these problems? Do we even understand 
them properly yet? In the articles that follow, these questions are looked 
at from different viewpoints. On the opposite page David Barkla, a 
psychologist, outlines some of the problems of method the study of 
violence raises; while on this page Michael Argyle examines current 
views on the relationship between crime and personality, and Dr W. P. 
Robinson reviews Michael Argyle’s work on psychology and social 


PROBLEMS OF 


problems. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Michael Argyle 


criminal 


Crime and Personality, by H. J. Eysenck. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 


Professor Eysenck is well-known for his 
very extensive researches and writings 
in the field of personality. He reports 
here a number of interesting and origi- 
nal experiments by himself and his co- 
workers, and applies the results, mainly 
In a speculative way, to problems of 
criminology. As well as presenting pos- 
sible applications to criminology, this 
book provides an overall account of 
Eysenck’s work; it is written at a semi- 
popular level with great clarity and 
Persuasiveness. 

It is a sound strategy that fundamental 
discoveries in psychology should be 
applied to crime, and I am sorry to say 
that I think that there are a number of 
serious difficulties and objections with 
this attempt. While I place the very 
highest value on Eysenck’s other contri- 
butions to psychology, I feel that the 
pay-off of his theories in the field of 
crime 1s small, that they are only rele- 
vant to a rather narrow range of 
See and at he neglects some of 

Importan i i 

causation of crite i oie 
The main argument, with regard to 
crime, 1s as follows: criminal fardecvies 
are general personality traits, they are 
Innate, and linked to extroversion; ex- 
troverts condition more slowly because of 


Is there a 


personality ? 


therefore extroverts have weak con- 
sciences which makes them less law- 
abiding; punishment is an ineffective 
deterrent because it produces anxiety, 
rigidity and an inability to learn, but 
drugs such as amphetamine should be 
administered to criminals to make them 
more introverted so that they can be 
conditioned better; the appropriate type 
of training is behaviour therapy. 


To my mind there are a number of 
difficulties with all this: 


1. Eysenck is not attempting to deal 
with all aspects of crime, but just 
with that element which is due to 
innate physiological factors. However, 
I feel that in neglecting the im- 
portant causal factors of socialisation 
(see 2 below) and social structure (see 
3 below) he has produced a misleading 
tour de force. I do not doubt that there 
are genetic elements in the criminal 
personality, but the twin studies quoted 
show that for juvenile delinquency this 
is almost negligible. It is true that 
delinquents are more muscular in 
physique - but no more so than PE 
college students. The  physiological- 
genetic factor is probably applicable to 
certain rather special types of law- 
breaker, especially those categorised as 
psychopaths, for whom there really are 
physiological differences. 


2. Much of the argument is based either 


blinks. Many psychologists now think 
that the elementary types of condition- 
ing observed under these conditions are 
not able to account for the development 
of personality in the family. More com- 
plex types of learning, not easily re- 
ducible to simpler varieties, have been 
shown to be important here - particu- 
larly the imitation of models, and learn- 
ing involving words. 


Eysenck faces some of the obvious diffi- 
culties - it is well known that physically 
punishing children for their misdemean. 
ours produces worse behaviour, not 
better. This can most easily be explained 
by saying that such punishment weakens 
identification; Eysenck explains it in 
terms of anxiety causing rigidity. Very 
considerable differences have been found 
between the way in which delinquents 
and non-delinquents are brought up (by 
Sir Cyril Burt, the Gluecks and others) - 
ie, they have quite different learning 
experiences. Eysenck makes almost no 
mention of these findings, and emphas- 
ises the differential capacities for learn- 
ing of introverts and extroverts. 


Even if we limit our interest to psycho- 
paths, there is extensive evidence on the 
socialisation origins of the various com- 
ponents of psychopathy - impulsiveness, 
aggressiveness and lack of affection, and 
most of these origins cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of simple conditioning 
or reinforcement. 


3, Similarly, nothing is made of the 
sociological factors which are widely 
believed to be causes of crime. It is 
necessary to explain why the crime rate 
reaches a peak during the ages 15-18, 
why it varies with social class and the 
trade cycle in a complex manner, and 
why the rate in some areas is 25 times 
that in other areas. Sociologically-based 
theories can explain these facts, often in 
psychological terms, such as “ relative 
status deprivation,” and it seems rather 
misleading to take no account of this 
side of the picture. 


any case, there have been a number of 
studies (by Fitch and Bartholomew) 
which have failed to show that delin- 
quents are extroverted. What they did 
show was that delinquents are above 
average in neuroticism, which is not at 
all what the theory predicts. 


Eysenck has partially modified his 
theory here to the extent of saying that 
it is the behavioural, not the affiliative, 
aspect of extroversion which is relevant. 
Perhaps we can revise it still more and 
aay say that psychopaths are impul- 


5. Delinquents and criminals are treated 
throughout most of the book as if they 
were all the same kind of animal - a 
badly conditioned, extroverted one. Dur- 
ing the last few years it has become 
widely recognised among criminologists 
that among the motley collection of law- 
breakers - swindlers, homosexual clergy- 
men, breakers and enterers, crooked 
solicitors, murderers and traffic offen- 
ders - there are an equally diverse 
collection of personalities. The impulsive 
psychopath is doubtless one of these, but 
there are a vast majority - pseudosocial 
gang members, unmotivated offenders, 
professional gangsters and others, to 
whom the theory probably does not 
apply at all. 


6. Behaviour therapy is recommended as 
the best treatment, yet there is only one 
case on record of this being used suc- 
cessfully with a prisoner. There is really 
no evidence that this kind of treatment 
can be applied to ordinary criminals, 
though it conceivably could be extended 
to do so. If there is a social component 
to a delinquent personality - as there is 
for people who feel hostile to authority 
or hostile to everybody - it seems likely 
that some social kind of treatment will 
be needed. In any case the diversity of 
effective treatment will probably be as 
great as the diversity of criminal per 
sonalities. 


Michael Argyle is a lecturer in social 
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David Barkla 


EXPLORING VIOLENCE 


This is an outline of an answer to a very 
hard question. The question is: given 
what psychologists have discovered 
about the causes of violent behaviour, 
what do they know about ways in which 
this violence can be channelled into 
socially harmless or constructive direc- 
tions? 

There are several difficulties about this, 
and some are fairly obvious; for in- 
stance, violent behaviour may be caused 
in several different ways, so it may 
demand a choice among a variety of 
treatments. But one of the worst difficul- 
ties is rather surprising at first sight: 
hardly anybody wants psychologists to 
channel violence into socially harmless 
or constructive directions! 

It is true that there are clinical psycho- 
logists working in mental hospitals, child 
guidance centres and the prison service, 
and there are also some teachers of 
psychology, in universities, Colleges of 
Advanced Technology, and training col- 
leges, who conduct research on aggres- 
sion. But every one of them is part of 
a social system in which the psychologist 
is not powerful enough to decide what 
research is to be done. 

That does not simply mean that people 
obstruct the psychologist irresponsibly 
(although that does happen sometimes). 
There are too much more serious pro- 
blems. 

1. All research is expensive, and psy- 
chological research is particularly ex- 
pensive, so the question always comes 
up: is it worth it? Of course the 
psychologist usually thinks it is, but his 
colleagues - doctors, teachers, and so on 
- may well have other ideas about how 
to spend the money. At any rate, it 
usually turns out that there is not 
enough money to go round, and that has 
a very bad indirect consequence. The 
professions adapt to their poor con- 
ditions by producing only a small num- 
ber of trained people each year. So, on 
the rare occasions when plenty of money 
is available for a project, the work may 
still not be done, because there is no- 
body qualified and free to do it. It will 
take several years of steady growth to 
get out of this situation. 

Now, why is psychological research so 
dear? Partly because of the nature of 
the subject. The general aim of psycho- 


logy is to forecast how people or animals 
will behave in particular circumstances. 
Everybody knows that, in particular 
circumstances, different people behave 
differently (so do animals). There are 
two ways for the psychologist to ap- 
proach this problem. On one hand he 
can study a number of people, carefully 
chosen so that there is a reasonable 
chance that every important variation 
of behaviour will crop up in the investi- 
gation; in each investigation he has to 
decide what variations are important 
and what chances are reasonable. He 
can then make an estimate about the 
behaviour of a whole population. 


On the other hand he can try to account 
for the differences in behaviour between 
different people, instead of just describ- 
ing them. For instance, he may try to 
relate differences in behaviour to differ- 
ences In age, sex, education, occupation, 
intelligence, temperament, and so on. 
Or he may concentrate on the situation 
in which the behaviour is aroused. If 
the situation itself is ambiguous it will 
naturally give rise to a variety of re- 
sponses. All situations are really am- 
biguous; in practice the question is: 
which of the ambiguities must we attend 
to in order to achieve a specified aim? 


One very pervasive sort of ambiguity 
lies at the heart of the psychologist’s 
investigation. Sooner or later, he has to 
record people’s behaviour in normal 
conditions, but normal conditions do not 
include a psychologist taking records! 
There is no way of solving this problem 
completely, but we can remove some of 
its worst effects by taking elaborate pre- 
cautions. Either we can try to be un- 
obtrusive, or we can bring ourselves 
completely into the open and treat our- 
selves as part of the situation to be 
studied. 


Another reason for the high cost of 
psychological research is that psycho- 
logy is not yet very rich in standard 
routine methods. (We have plenty of 
standard routines, but it isn’t always 
clear what they are methods of.) To 
put it another way, we are short of 
generalisations like density, temper- 
ature, oxidation, reproduction. Some 
psychologists concentrate all their effort 
on developing ideas of these kinds. 
Others are prepared to try to work 


with “common sense” concepts - such 
as aggression and violence - which are 
always ambiguous. This does not mean 
that psychologists are forced to choose 
between being ignored and being mis- 
understood. It does mean that when we 
are presented with a problem about 
behaviour, we usually have to spend 
time getting behind the words in which 
the problem is presented, and also to 
spend time guarding against misunder- 
standings of the words in which we 
present our solution. 


Finally, psychological research, like 
other sorts of research, often appears at 
the outset to be very dear because we 
can’t, or daren’t, estimate the cash 
value of the expected results. 


2. Quite apart from the cost, any re 
search aimed at changing people’s be- 
haviour, or the conditions of their lives, 
is subject to political and ethical judg- 
ment. Sometimes it is a question of 
power; obviously a management can’t 
commission “ therapeutic ” psychological 
research on a union, but there are more 
subtle cases too. In practice a govern- 
ment can’t commission therapeutic re- 
search on criminals without support 
from prison officers, for example. 


Where power is not an immediate pro- 
blem, there may still be questions of 
legitimacy. For instance, there are con- 
straints on experimentation with ani- 
mals, and some people advocate con- 
straints on “ motivation research” with 
people. Essentially this is a wielding of 
power by people who are not directly 
concerned with the research but see it 
in the light of broad principles of social 
policy. 

There would be much more of this third- 
party intervention, if professional and 
personal ethics were less well-developed. 
But in fact many people in power are 
unwilling to commission research cold- 
bloodedly intended to change other 
people, and most psychologists would be 
unwilling to carry it out. Even where 
the intention is clearly therapeutic, re- 
search may be handicapped by the 
ethical demand that every individual 
patient should receive the best possible 
treatment. 

These points, trite but important, must 
not be allowed to hide an even more 
trite and important point: when the 
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Four American gangsters share a 
joke: they have just been arrested 
for consorting with known crimi- 
nals - each other. Is there a link 
between individual aggressiveness 
and institutionalised violence, such 
as war? Below, David Barkla dis- 
cusses some of the problems facing 
psychologists undertaking research 
into questions like this. 


problem concerns aggression and viol- 
ence - that is, conflict between persons 
or groups - we can expect profound 
disagreement among the parties about 
what the problem really is. A psycho- 
logist might be able to bring this dis- 
agreement into the open, but its roots 
may lie as deep as the conflict itself. The 
psychologist in such a situation has to 
work hard to avoid becoming, or being 
regarded as, a partisan. Many psycho- 
logists - and scientists in general - are 
very vulnerable to this process because 
of their touching but ill-founded faith in 
their own objectivity. 


To go back to the beginning, we know 
that most children’s violence is “ chan- 
nelled” by contact with parents, other 
children, teachers, and so on, at least 
enough to keep the child out of the 
psychologist’s sight. If a child does need 
treatment, there will be pressure to 
complete it as quickly as possible. Re- 
search usually runs into one or more of 
the snags described above, and even 
treatment may be in the hands of 
teachers, doctors, or social workers, 
rather than psychologists. So what can 
psychologists do? What do they know? 


Psychological studies of this sort of 
topic, such as those described by Michael 
Argyle, are usually either_experiments 
or retrospective surveys. They tend to 
show relationships between some “ fac- 
tor” or other and the behaviour under 
study - for instance between frustration 
as a factor, and aggression as behaviour. 
When a relationship is discovered, the 
implication is that a change in the factor 
will bring about a corresponding change 
in the behaviour. But the usefulness of 
this is limited in practice, because these 
studies hardly ever indicate how much 
change is needed, and they hardly ever 
indicate how it is to be made. (If a 
mother is in the habit of frustrating 
her child, how is she to break the 
habit? She can learn to break it, but 
only if she wants to.) Moreover, relation. 
ships may not be found, merely because 
it is impossible to get detailed enough 
information. At present there is no 
very accurate way of predicting which 
of a group of small children will be 
violent as adolescents or adults. 


There are situations where psycholo- 
gists, acting as therapists, have an oppor- 
tunity to interview patients intensively, 
and to acquire some insight into the 
ways in which violence has not been 
channelled into socially harmless or con- 
structive directions. It may emerge in 
many subtle but still destructive forms, 
directed against the patient himself, or 
against other people in particular or in 
general. An important development of 
this sort of intensive study is the obser- 
vation of the behaviour of people in 
small face-to-face groups. Everybody 
knows that such groups, e.g. committees, 
sometimes act oddly, and some psycho- 
logists believe that it is because con- 
ditions in them permit their members 
to behave in very childish ways without 
realising what they are doing, and with- 
out being childish outside the group’s 
meetings. If that can be unequivocally 
demonstrated it will provide a very 
important link - hitherto missing - be- 
tween institutionalised violence, such as 
war, and individual aggressiveness. 


But unfortunately such studies have not 
yet produced clear evidence about the 
psychological processes underlying viol- 
ent behaviour. For instance it is still 
not clear what part childhood experience 
plays in adult life. That is not only be- 
cause of the technical and social difficul- 
ties already discussed, but also because 
of lack of cooperation among psycholo- 
gists. It seems that psychological feuds 
are slowly dying out, and it also seems 
that people in general are becoming 
a little more ready to look at human 
affairs in a scientific way. Knowledge is 
accumulating, bit by bit, and psycholo- 
gists are becoming more skilled and Jess 
cocksure. But it would be unwise to 
expect strong guidance from psychology 
in the near future; too much of the 
territory is still unsurveyed. 


David Barkla has done research in the 
fields of applied experimental and social 
psychology. 
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Christopher Lake 


Legacy of Strife, by Charles Foley. 


(Penguin, 3s 6d.) 


The Memoirs of General Grivas, edited 
by Charles Foley. (Longmans, 30s.) 


Charles Foley’s specialised knowledge of 
Cyprus dates from 1955, when he left 
the Daily Express in Fleet Street and 
went to the island to found an English 
language newspaper, the Times of 
Cyprus. He is now making his informa- 
tion available to us in the form of these 
two books. 


Legacy of Strife is a general outline of 
Cyprus politics during the past ten years. 
Foley emphasises right from the_begin- 
ning the total involvement of the Cypriot 
people in their struggle for enosis and 
independence from foreign rule. Even 
when the activities of EOKA were 
thought to be misguided, few Cypriots 
were prepared to co-operate with the 
British. When killings took place in 
broad daylight in crowded city streets 


John Hopkins 


IMAGES OF 
DISTRESS 


Exhibition of photographs and a film 
show on Cyprus, Mayfaria Rooms, Old 
Quebec Street, Marble Arch. Presented 
by the Cyprus-Turkish Association. 


Any exhibition worthy of the name 1s 
nothing if it is not propagandist, so I 
wasn’t surprised to be bombarded with 
anti-Greek propaganda at the opening of 
the present one. There is plenty of 
literature available covering the Greek- 
Turk conflict over the past five years: 
one can find, for instance, the Turkish 
reply to Makarios’s proposals on con- 
stitutional amendments of November 11, 
1963, the text of the latest letter from 
the Turkish Communal Chamber in 
Cyprus to U Thant, and so on. 


The 50-odd photographs in the exhibition 
are, as might be expected, suitably grue- 
some. About two-thirds show assorted 
atrocities and the rest provide sombre 
relief; and while I acknowledge the 
necessity of exhibiting these pictures, I 
think a little more subtlety would go a 
lot further with a British audience. 
After all, one atrocity is much like an- 
other, and one is tempted to ask where 
the Greek half of the exhibition is. 


Curiously, there are two pictures, care- 
fully juxtaposed for effect, that illustrate 
the generality of the situation. One 
shows a Don McCullin photo on the 
front of the Observer, of Turkish-Cypriot 
women running for shelter - the other 
shows the same photo on the front of a 
magazine called Images, where the 
women are captioned “ Greek-Cypriot.” 
With all due respect to the propagand- 
ists, I can’t help thinking that the 
picture was used in Images because the 
image of distress was more apparent 
than the nationality. This little naivety 
on the part of the organisers helps to 
put the whole thing in perspective. 


Some of the pictures are memorable 
but not especially so: A pile of dead 
children in a bloodstained bath; a 
refugee woman carrying a baby in a 
crowd; a hospital so overcrowded that 
men lie under the beds as well as on 
them; a soldier in Kokkina throwing his 
sten-gun in the air because air-cover has 
at last arrived. The Kokkina battle is 
dealt with in enough detail to make 
one think that there is a narrative some- 
where, but the rest of the pictures are 
singles. 


The film, all ten minutes of it, deals 
with the same subjects as the exhibition 
and is, perforce, more coherent; in 
addition to which it is well made, modest 
and to the point. In fact, if you’re going 
to be seduced at all by this propaganda- 
show, the modesty will do it. 


John Hopkins is a freelance photo- 
grapher. He is a regular contributor to 
Peace News. 


CYPRUS: TEN YEARS 
OF STRUGGLE 


there was never anyone able to give a 
description of the assailants. 

It is clear that this attitude was inspired 
not merely by fear of reprisals from 
EOKA because, when envelopes and 
paper were delivered by British police- 
men to every house in a curfewed area 
of Nicosia with instructions to give 
information about EOKA, they were all 
returned blank. 

Also recorded are several occasions 
when agreement was nearly reached be- 
tween the Cypriots and Britain and then 
suddenly sabotaged, in one instance by 
Lennox-Boyd’s insistence upon reassert- 
ing Britain’s strength in the Middle 
East, and in another by the Turkish 
demand for partition. The history of 
this demand, new in 1956, is traced in 
all its details right up to the present 
day, showing up clearly Britain’s ignomi- 
nious role in first suggesting it and 
later bolstering opinion on the subject. 
One factor that clearly emerges in 
Charles Foley’s history is that Britain 
consistently underestimated the strength 
of EOKA and its support, and so failed 
to treat it with respect. Once, when 
General Grivas ordered a_ cease-fire, 
Field-Marshal Harding (then Governor 
of Cyprus) met it with a demand for the 
surrender of EOKA instead of offering 
some hope for conciliation through dis- 
cussions at a diplomatic level. 

In spite of the fact that over 500 Cyp- 
riots were imprisoned without trial in 
detention camps and EOKA activities 
were as great as ever at this time, 
Harding publicly declared that EOKA 
was supported by only 5% of the popula- 
tion. By early 1957 he had one soldier 


ALBERT HUNT 


from page 5 


to lie in better facilities for the mass 
distribution of ‘“ culture’ - more Beckett 
on the telly and less Maigret - but in an 
awareness that genuine communication 
depends on a sharing of experience, and 
in the attempt to create the conditions 
where such a sharing is possible. 


How can one set about this? So far as 
the theatre is concerned it seems to me 
that the most healthy possibility is to 
work for the creation of theatres in 
local communities, in which a style can 
be evolved out of constant contact with 
an audience. 


The Royal Shakespeare has recently, to 
its credit, launched a supporters’ club, 
with the intention of creating a more 
involved audience. There is in this 
venture the possibility that as the purely 
experimental work in Peter Brook’s 
Theatre of Cruelty finds increasing ex- 
pression in plays offered to the public 
(like the Marat/Sade), a genuine con- 
versation might be started with mem- 
bers of the audience who feel that they 
in some way belong to the theatre. 


But the Royal Shakespeare’s audience 
is drawn from everywhere. What is 
needed is much more experimental work 
linked with particular localities - like 
the work Peter Cheeseman is doing at 
Stoke with his theatre-in-the-round. 


This theatre is now in its third season, 
and although it has still a long way to 
go - both artistically and in the creation 
of an audience - attendances have gradu- 
ally been increasing, and will probably 
go on doing so. At first, Peter Cheese- 
man found that the most commercially 
successful plays were those which had 
been West End successes. Thus, both 
Pinter’s The Caretaker and a play by 
Anouilh pulled in large audiences, 
whereas people were a bit more sus- 
picious of new plays. 

This summer, however, Peter Cheeseman 
put on a new show which was such an 
immediate success that it had to be 
played for an extra week. It was a 


musical documentary called The Jolly 
Potters, and it was created by the com- 
pany themselves with the help of a local 
folk song group. 


The play was based completely on local 


for every 20 civilians on the island and 
he was still not in control of the situ- 
ation. It is a very clear example of the 
increasing use of force making a politi- 
ea problem more and more difficult to 
solve. 


Although one may feel that Mr Foley’s 
own rather right-wing political views 
have influenced some of his comments 
on the left-wing AKIL party, the overall 
impression left by this book is of a 
fair and balanced assessment of the 
history of the last ten years. The key- 
note of Charles Foley’s attitude is to be 
found in his last two sentences: “ But 
the final choice of the island as a whole 
must be left to  self-determination. 
Majorities, also, have their rights.” 

The Memoirs of General Grivas should 
only be read after the more general book 
by the ordinary reader who is not too 
well-informed about Cyprus, as_ this 
describes the same period from the 
guerilla leader’s point of view. Since 
Grivas provided a large number of the 
manuscripts upon which the book is 
based and both read and approved the 
proofs, it presumably portrays him as he 
would like to see himself. He emerges 
as very dedicated and intelligent, but 
also extremely egocentric and confident. 
He sees himself apparently as the only 
true patriot, flawlessly leading with 
God’s help a unique movement which is 
almost a crusade. 

A quotation can often be more explicit 
than any commentary. Discussing the 
fact that Cypriots have rarely governed 
themselves, as the island has been con- 
quered by a succession of foreign 
powers, Grivas goes on to say: 


material, and told the story of the 
coming of the industrial revolution to 
the potteries. The company spent a 
week doing research, and then built up 
the show from the material - old news- 
paper accounts, letters, songs - they had 
collected. The show was put on after 
three weeks’ rehearsal. 


Inevitably, it had an unfinished look 
about it. Much of the material hadn't 
been shaped at all, and was simply read 
by the actors. But a number of scenes 
showed what could be done, given more 
time and the right conditions. 


For example, at one point the stage 
(which is in the middle of the audience) 
became a workhouse. A family arrived 
carrying bundles. As someone read the 
harsh workhouse rules, which separated 
husbands from wives and parents from 
children, the actors simply placed their 
bundles in opposite corners of the stage. 
Suddenly, one was aware in a very 
direct and concrete way, of what separa- 
tion means, physically. 

Again, there was a demonstration of the 
“ Jolly Machine” - a machine that mass- 
produced the pottery, so putting many 
of the potters out of work. A group of 
actors, with arms extended in various 
directions like levers, performed the 
machine’s complicated manoeuvres, 
while a gir] at the end threw cups into 
the air, one after the other. 


A riot began with speeches and the 
reading of newspaper accounts, but sud- 
denly erupted into a swirling movement 
on the stage, with one man triumphantly 
riding a seat as if it were a horse. And 
a song about being exiled to Van 
Diemen’s land was sung by a small group 
in a tiny island of light in the middle of 
the stage. 
What Peter Cheeseman and his group 
did, in fact, was to bring to life (to 
offer a new perception of) a whole sec- 
tion of the community's past. And people 
to whom the theatre had previously 
meant nothing suddenly went and found 
it made sense in terms of their own 
lives. 
I’m not suggesting that the only way to 
open a conversation” with people who 
don’t normally go to the theatre is to 
offer them plays about themselves. 
Planchon, in his industrial suburb of 
Lyon, did something very different. He 
sent out a referendum asking what 
people would like to see, and when the 
majority voted for Three Muskateers, he 


“They had resisted the occupiers and 
their alien cultures passively; their 
national character was wholly Greek 
and their spirit was unbreakable; but 
they were quite inexperienced in war 
and had no faith in their ability to 
match up to the power of the British 
Empire. They preferred to sit back 
and wait for the tyrant to fall. My 
task, as Leader, would be to give them 
that faith. The tremendous odds did 
not dismay me,” 
The capital L in Leader is as printed, 
and whether or not it is intentional, it is 
characteristic. 
The second important point to emerge, 
and one which may be surprising to 
many, is that Grivas and Makarios were 
in conflict over many topics right from 
the beginning of the crisis. Makarios 
was the politician dedicated to minimal 
violence _and to political bargaining, 
while Grivas as the soldier was uncom- 
Promising and dedicated only to total 
military victory. Again light is shed 
upon the recent rehabilitation of Grivas 
at the same time that Makarios is once 
more being vilified - Grivas is still com- 
mitted to enosis and, power politics 
being what they are, this is for the first 
time a respectable view. 
Both these books can be recommended 
to anyone interested in obtaining a 
better understanding of Cyprus, and 
they can be guaranteed to add to the 
knowledge of those who are already 
reasonably well-informed. 


Christopher Lake worked in C 
Yyprus as a 
teacher for many years. A few months 
ago he visited Cyprus on behalf of the 
eace in Cyprus Committee. 


put ton. Only he put it on as he 
wanted to do it, transforming the swash- 
buckling tale into a riotously funny 
attack on “la gloire,” with borrowings 
from the Marx Brothers and parodies of 
Claudel thrown in. There was no sacri- 
ficing of his own rigorous artistic 
standards, but Planchon, who had begun 
by playing Tonesco, was aware that to 
Open a conversation you had to be 
aware of the people you were talking to 
as people, and not simply as masses who 
had somehow to be captured for art. 


I thought of Peter Cheeseman's experi- 
ment a week or two later as I sat in the 
LAMDA theatre in Earl’s Court, with a 
group of devotees, and watched the 
latest bit of sub-Pinter (a play called 
The Meter Man) follow its drearily pre- 
dictable course from the arrival of two 
strangers to the inevitable carting off at 
the end. Gordon Heath had been brought 
over from Paris, and the production was 
very fine and very polished, and what it 
communicated was the currently fashion- 
able Zeitgeist - unknown and un-named 
terrors just below the social surface. 
But there was no urgency in the com- 
munication, no sense that the author 
needed to talk, no - dare I say it? - fun. 
Just one more visit from the messengers 
of doom. Whereas you felt that the 
actors at Stoke, however under-rehearsed 
they might have been, had suddenly dis- 
covered something exciting, and wanted 
to share it with people they were begin- 
ning to know. 

The trouble is, we're all so bloody 
solemn about art. So that when Joan 
Littlewood actually entertains us, or 
Brecht makes us laugh, or John Arden 
Invites us to forget about the plot for a 
minute and enjoy watching girls take 
their clothes off, and Peter Brook pours 
red and blue paint around the stage in 
his charade of the French Revolution, 
we start getting worried. (‘But what 
about the message from the future? ”) 

I believe that the first step towards 
persuading people that art matters is to 
make it enjoyable - to enjoy it ourselves 
and share our sense of enjoyment. 
Perhaps the best way of opening the 
conversation after all is simply to offer 
something more pleasurable than the 
mechanical joylessness of Sunday Night 
at the Palladium. 


Albert Hunt is an adult education 
organiser in Shropshire. He is the 
theatre critic of Peace News. 
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China’s bomb: 
dismay in Japan 


Renewed fear of fall-out 


China exploded its first atomic bomb on 
October 16. An official statement, pub- 
lished by the New China News Agency, 
Said that the test was “a major achieve- 
ment of the Chinese people in their 
Struggle to increase their national de- 
fence capability and oppose the United 
States imperialist policy of nuclear 
blackmail and nuclear threats.” 


“To defend oneself is the inalienable 
right of every sovereign state, and to 
safeguard world peace is the common 
task of all peace-loving countries. 
China cannot remain idle in the face 
of the ever-increasing nuclear threat 
posed by the United States.” 


The statement went on to attack the 
nuclear test-ban treaty of July 1963 as a 
“big fraud" which simply served to 
“consolidate the nuclear monopoly held 
by the three nuclear powers and tie up 
the hands and the feet of all peace- 
loving countries.” 
After criticising US nuclear policy and 
the stationing of US submarines in 
Japan and elsewhere, the statement 
said: 
“The atom bomb is a paper tiger. 
This famous saying by Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung is known to all. This was 
our view in the past and this is still 
our view at present. China is develop- 
ing nuclear weapons not because we 
believe in the omnipotence of nuclear 
weapons and that China plans to use 
nuclear weapons. The truth is exactly 
to the contrary. 
“In developing nuclear weapons 
China’s aim is to break the nuclear 
monopoly of the nuclear powers and 
to eliminate nuclear weapons. The 
Chinese Government is loyal to Marx- 
ism-Leninism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism. We believe in the people. 
It is the people who decide the out- 
come of a war and not any weapon.” 


From the left 


Whenever I renew my Peace News sub- 
scription I generally add a couple of bob 
on to the cheque; this is about the limit 
of my generosity as a donor to the 
paper. Nevertheless, I suppose that it is 
an example that might be followed. 
Peace News is supported by non-pacifists 
on the Left, like myself, primarily 
because of its integrity. When we write 
for it we have the inward assurance that 
our identity is not being used for nefari- 
ous ends. Since its overall point of view 
is hoth explicit and uncompromising, the 
non-pacifist contributor knows that his 
own work will be accurately placed by 
the readership; he can respect and feel 
respected, despite the very urgent differ- 
ences that separate him from the editor- 
ship. Finally he gains a good deal of 
satisfaction from the solid but pleasure- 
able layout of Peace News - a physical 
standard which, as we must appreciate, 
can only be maintained adequately 
through conscious financial support. So 


be it. 
PETER SEDGWICK 


Peter Sedgwick is on the editorial board 
of International Socialism. 


total since February 1 


£1242 


contributions this week £2 4 11 


we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


After promising solemnly that «“ China 
will never at any time and under any 
circumstances be the first to use nuclear 
weapons,” the statement continues: 
“The Chinese Government hereby 
formally proposes to the governments 
of the world that a summit conference 
of all the countries of the world be 
convened to discuss the question of 
the complete prohibition and thorough 
destruction of nuclear weapons.” 
Last Saturday the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don issued one of the first statements of 
the new Labour Government. It said 
that the British Government was “deeply 
disappointed” that the Chinese had 
carried out a test explosion, adding that 
the Government’s attitude to the test- 
ban treaty remains unchanged, “as does 
their determination to meet their de- 
fence commitments in South-East Asia.” 
In Japan, The Times correspondent re- 
ported on Monday a “chorus of dismayed 
protest.” ‘Nothing has more chilled 
popular feeling,” the report said, “than 
the renewed fear of fall-out.” 
“Except for the Peking-leaning Japan 
Communist Party, everyone else from 
Government to Gensuikyo (Japan 
Council against A- and H-bombs), 
which is dominated by a pro-Peking 
rump, has expressed shock and regret. 
With their loyalties under strain a 
good many on the left, including 
Gensuikyo, profess sympathy with the 
circumstances that ‘forced’ China to 
act, but clearly a good many illusions 
have been shattered. 
“A typical disillusioned remark was 
that China had ‘betrayed its con- 
science.’ Socialists and allied trade 
unions are even planning to stage 
protest rallies.” 
Official Japanese reactions were appar- 
ently calmer, and the Chief Cabinet 
Secretary was quoted as saying that “the 
Government is not considering” intro- 
ducing nuclear weapons into Japan, 
which, he added, is fully protected by 
the present joint security treaty with 
the United States. 
Last Tuesday’s Times reported that 
“exceptional radio-activity” had been 
recorded in Japan since the Chinese test. 
The Meteorological Research Institute in 
Tokyo said it detected 120,000 micro- 
micro-curies of radio-activity to the 
square metre in dust in a 16}-hour period 
last Sunday and Monday. This compared 
with between a dozen and several hun- 
dred micro-micro-curies to the square 
metre before the Chinese explosion. 
Increased radio-activity has also been 
reported in South Korea. 


New York 
award for 
Lutuli 


The former chief Albert Lutuli of South 
Africa, the 1961 Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner, was named in New York last 
Sunday winner of a 5,000-dollar (about 
£1,700) award by the Society for the 
Family of Men for his “fight against 
apartheid.” 

According to a report in The Times 
last Monday, the society, a branch of the 
Protestant Council of New York City, 
also announced 5,000-dollar awards for 
“examples of excellence in their fields” 
to Mr Adlai Stevenson, United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr 
Edward R. Murrow, former director of 
the United States Information Agency, 
and to a New York educational tele- 
vision station. 

The society will present the awards at 
a dinner on October 28. The chairman 
of the council’s board said it had invited 
Mr Lutuli to the dinner and had asked 
the South African Government to lift 
the order restricting his movements. No 
reply had been received so far. 
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A poster parade outside the Chinese Embassy in Portland Place, London, last 
Saturday. Supporters of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament held a two-hour 
silent vigil to demonstrate their opposition to all nuclear weapons and to protest 
against the explosion of the Chinese nuclear device. CND headquarters states that 
between 50 and 70 campaigners took part. 


First CO in Argentina 


Richard Jammes writes from Buenos 
Aires: Guillamo Giacosa, a 24-year-old 
Argentinian diplomacy student, recently 
won the right to replace military service 
with civilian duties. After a two-year 
struggle, the Ministry of Defence has 
accepted Giacosa’s proposal to work full- 
time, planning and organising work- 
camps and other voluntary service activi- 
ties instead of bearing arms. 


This decision is an innovation in 
Argentina, where universal conscription 
- with no provision for conscientious 
objection - is law. One particularly 
novel feature of Giacosa’s situation is 
that as part of his alternative service he 
is being required to give weekly lectures 
to new army recruits. Talks he has 
already given touched on pacifism and 
voluntary service. Further subjects will 
include the objectives and work of the 
United Nations. 


Giacosa, a lanky native of the inland 
city of Rosario, attributes his CO 
position to his commitment to the UN, 
an interest in Eastern philosophy, and to 
a study-tour he made of Europe two 
years ago. As General Secretary of the 
Argentinian Youth Movement for the 
UN, this country’s affiliate to the Inter- 
national Student Movement for the 
United Nations, he has devoted much 
energy to encouraging interest in the 
UN among young people here. He has 


Naga cease-fire 
is extended 


The cease-fire between the Indian Gov- 
ernment and Naga tribesmen who have 
been fighting for an independent Naga- 
land has been extended until the end of 
the year, it was announced in Kohima, 
Nagaland, last Sunday, as reported by 
The Times last Monday. 


The cease-fire, originally for a month 
from September 6 and later extended for 
15 days, was arranged to allow peace 
talks between a Government team and 
Naga underground leaders. The peace 
talks opened on September 23. They 
were postponed indefinitely on October 
13 to enable a three-member mission to 
formulate peace proposals. Fighting 
between Indian troops and Naga tribes- 
men had been going on for nine years. 


also been attracted by the pacifist 
approaches to contemporary problems of 
many Oriental leaders and of Gandhi in 
particular. 


It was in 1962, when a UNESCO travel 
grant took him to Europe, that he 
realised the two interests could be com- 
bined with immediate implications for 
his attitude towards military service. 
While in Europe, Giacosa learnt of the 
conscientious objection traditions and 
systems of Scandinavia, the UK and the 
USA. He also joined an international 
work-camp organised in Greece by the 
United Nations Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


As a result of these experiences he de- 
cided to be “not a café pacifist - as we 
have so many of in Argentina - but a 
practical pacifist.” This meant combin- 
ing a UN interest, voluntary service and 
pacifism in his CO position. All these 
are reflected in the Defence Ministry's 
recent decision on Giacosa’s request. 


On returning home, Giacosa presented 
his case. But the army, anxious to avoid 
a head-on collision, responded by grant- 
ing him a series of deferments. During 
these, in 1963, he organised voluntary 
work-camps_ and other service pro- 
grammes. Through army contacts made 
while seeking CO status, he obtained the 
loan of military tents and other equip- 
ment for the projects. 


Last spring, however, Giacosa's luck 
seemed to run out. In June he received 
his mobilisation orders. After a fort- 
night of military training he approached 
his commanding officer, explained his 
pacifist position and requested release 
for alternative civilian work. Now, after 
several months of negotiation, this re- 
quest has been granted. As far as 
Giacosa knows, he is the first successful 
conscientious objector in Argentina. 


1914-1964 


Fifty years of war. But 1964-2014 could 
be fifty years of peace. That will be the 
message of the PPU Peace Pageant on 
Satarday, November 14, in London. 
Still more people are needed to take 
parts in the pageant. Write or ring: 
6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1. 


Tel: EUS 5501 & FLA 7906. 
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Andrew Roberts writes from Zambia 


Independence under a cloud 


On October 24, United Nations Day, 
Northern Rhodesia becomes the inde- 
pendent republic of Zambia. Apart from 
the British territories to the south - 
Southern Rhodesia and the protectorates 
of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basuto- 
land - Northern Rhodesia is the last 
British territory in Africa to achieve 
independence. The protectorates will 
follow soon, but their proximity to South 
Africa creates special problems. 


As for Southern Rhodesia, the Rhodesia 
Front Government will stage a referen- 
dum early in November to demonstrate 
the country’s wishes for independence 
under the present constitution. Almost 
all the electorate are Europeans: as a 
gesture to the British Government 
(whose favour is still sought) African 
opinion is to be consulted - but only the 
opinion of chiefs in the rural areas, 
many of whom are merely government 
appointees. A state of emergency pre- 
vails in Salisbury’s two biggest African 
townships: at all costs the leaderless 
urban masses must be kept quiet, and 
fhe government has vlainly shown its 
Conuempt for the tule oy Jaw and the 
freedom of press and radio, 


Had the Conservatives won the British 
General Election they would at least 
have been obliged to show plainly, after 
60 much procrastination, whose side they 
were on in Southern Rhodesia. Un- 
fortunately, their evasions of respon- 
sibility for that troubled country have 
heen paralleled at the last minute, and 
with far Jess justification, in Northern 
Rhodesia, in their refusal to admit in- 
volvement in Northern Rhodesia’s quar- 
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rel with the British South Africa Com- 
pany. 

There is a certain historical neatness 
about this two-fold pusillanimity, for 
both situations arose directly out of the 
way in which a Conservative Govern- 
ment, in 1923 and 1924, terminated the 
empire-building device created by Cecil 
Charter by which the BSA Company - an 
Rhodes - governed both Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Mineral rights 


In the latter country the Colonial Secre- 
tary - Winston Churchill - gave the 
settlers domestic self-government, forti- 
fied by the right to raise their own 
defence force. In both territories, the 
Company was compensated by being 
allowed to retain its minera] rights. In 
Northern Rhodesia these were of no 
great value, present or prospective. But 
they covered most of the country, though 
based on questionable interpretations of 
dubious treaties with local chiefs. 


As a government, the BSA Company 
certainly provided the essential basis 
for Northern Rhodesia’s economic de- 
velopment; but the country’s develop- 
ment was inevitably only incidental to 
the company’s interests further south. 
And in Northern Rhodesia these inter- 
ests were not even primarily economic: 
the company was there mainly because 
Rhodes’ vast personal fortune enabled 
him to indulge his passion for painting 
the map red without help from West- 
minster. 


Once in Northern Rhodesia the company 
did no more than any other colonial 
government was bound to do in the 
circumstances. The surface deposits of 
copper in the Katanga region, which had 
seemed so exciting in the 1890s, were 
expensive to extract, and the Copperbelt 
only became important in the late 1920s, 
when various mining companies, having 
bought prospecting rights from the BSA 
Company, found sulphide ores below the 
surface which could be worked far more 
profitably. Thereafter, the company and 
its shareholders were increasingly well 
rewarded for their earlier promotion of 
Rhodes’ ambitions. True, they were 
ready enough to sell their Southern 
Rhodesian royalties in 1933, for £2 mil- 
lion - these were of no great con- 
sequence. But the Copperbelt provided 
a steadily rising revenue from a basic 
royalty of 5% per ton. 


Copper production was boosted by the 
war effort, and since 1950 the company 
has profited hugely from soaring world 
prices for base metals. Moreover, its 
rate of profit has steadily increased 
through the failure of governments to 
adjust the original royalty terms to cur- 
rent prices (which have quadrupled in 
the last forty years). Since 1950, when 
the company agreed to surrender its 
royalties in 1986, the Northern Rhodesia 
Government has taken a 20% share in 
the royalties, as well as income tax on 
the rest. Even so, the company was left 
with half its income - in recent years 
an average net profit of £7 million per 
year. (The Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment’s budget for 1964-65 is £45 million.) 
Very few BSA Company shareholders 
are in Northern Rhodesia (though one of 
them is Anglo-American, one of the two 
mining groups). The company’s invest- 
ments have mostly been made in South 
Africa and overseas. The UNIP Govern- 
ment naturally has no wish for Zambian 
metal to benefit South Africa and was 
anxious to obtain the royalties at inde- 
pendence. Rather than argue the legal 
basis of the mineral rights - which would 
be a long and expensive business - the 
Government disputed with the British 
Government where responsibility lay for 
reaching an agreement with the com- 
pany. It was ready, as a token of good 
will, to pay £2 million in compensation, 
but hoped that the main sum would be 
paid by Britain, on whose legislative acts 
the company’s position ultimately rested. 
(Obviously UNIP could not accept as 
binding the treaties of its chiefly grand- 
fathers, even were it to acknowledge 
their validity in the first place.) 


The British Government, however, has 
consistently favoured the company, re- 
fusing the repeated requests of Northern 
Rhodesian settlers - notably Welensky - 
to have the company’s rights tested in 
law by the Privy Council. So in 1964 
the company could confidently rest its 
case on precedent and custom, knowing 
that Whitehall would not discourage 
massive claims for compensation. The 
company’s basic lack of concern with 
Zambia (whatever figures its directors 
may adduce to assert the contrary) is 
clearly shown by its readiness to alienate 
that country’s first independent govern- 
ment. 


Britain, which to save money in 1924 
created the BSA Company’s imperium 
in imperio, has now asserted that its 
responsibility to the company has passed 
to its successor as legislative sovereign 
in Northern Rhodesia. On this ground 
it disclaims any obligation to assist in 
compensating the company. This is 
dubious law and worse politics - all the 
more so when the British tried to 
frighten the Zambians by asserting that 
expropriating the company would only 
imperil their international reputation 
and credit. 


This inept and ignoble bluff will of 
course fail. Kaunda and his very cap- 
able Finance Minister, Arthur Wina - 
both of whom are highly regarded by 
local businessmen - know that it is their 
relations with the mining companies 
which count. Nationalising mineral re- 
sources held by absentee landlords is a 
very different thing from nationalising 
productive enterprises, as any intelligent 
potential investor will appreciate. 


So Zambia becomes independent under 
a cloud: the constitution to be handed 
over by the Princess Royal will immedi- 
ately be amended by referendum to 
enable the expropriation of the BSA 
Company. Zambia indeed stands to lose 
nothing - except that local African sus- 
picion of foreign capitalists-is likely to 
increase, and relations with Britain may 
become rather awkward. But Britain now 
risks losing Zambian goodwill while still 
having to pay as much to the Company 
as it would had it chosen to co-operate 
with Zambia. On the eve of an election 
the Conservatives - all too predictably - 
showed themselves more easily swayed 
by the interests of the City than by those 
of a country which, with its great re- 
sources, its exceptionally multi-racial 
population and its admirable leadership, 
promises to be, with Nigeria, perhaps 
the most important legacy of British 
rule in Africa. 


Exposed 


Apart from the squalid and unnecessary 
complication over the mineral rights, 
Zambia’s affairs continue, by and large, 
to prosper. It is to be sure, no cause 
for satisfaction that across Zambia’s 
borders only Tanganyika is in a state of 
relative calm and orderly development. 
In Southern Rhodesia not only politics 
but also administration is in crisis - as 
recent annual departmental reports 
angrily testify. Malawi, under Dr Banda’s 
despotism, has cracked in two, while the 
future is as bleak as ever in the Congo 
and Portuguese Africa. Kaunda knows 
all too well that Zambia, in the cockpit 
of Black Africa, is too exposed to 
indulge in doctrinaire emotions. Almost 
alone, albeit sadly, he wants Tshombe to 
be given a fair chance to make good the 
damage he has done the Congo. 


Dispensing with the hitherto customary 
retention of the Queen as head of state 
for a period after independence, Zambia 
will at once become a republic, with 
Kaunda as its president. (He firmly re- 
sisted attempts by UNIP militants to 
make him life president of both UNIP 
and Zambia.) As head of state, he will 
no longer sit in Parliament - which he 
left with obvious regret - but he will be 
chief executive. His cabinet, recently 
reshuffled to provide for a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Mr Simon Karpwepwe), 
includes, as Minister of Justice, one 
European, James Skinner, who for long 
was UNIP’s legal adviser. 


As yet, there is still a sizeable opposi- 
tion, though it presents no threat to 
UNIP rule. It is noticeable that the 
Government is on much better terms 
with the European party than with the 
African National Congress - which has 
taken its eclipse with an ill grace. 
Kaunda has stressed that if Zambia 
becomes a one-party state it will be the 
outcome of normal political evolution, 
not _the result of legislative fiat. But 
UNIP preponderance is likely to in- 
crease: the European reserved seats 
cannot last long, while there has been 
talk of imminent ANC defections to 
UNIP. UNIP’s control over the country 
has been Strengthened by substituting 
under-ministers for provincial commis- 
Sloners: the latter - while they remain 
> are resident secretaries to the under- 
ministers, who are (with one exception 
in the Southern Province, an ANC 
stronghold) MPs appointed by the Prime 
Minister. It is probably wide of the 
mark to complain that politics is being 
confused with administration, but the 
implications of this change have yet to 
be seen. 


It is also too early to assess the after- 
effects of the recent Lumpa troubles 
(Peace News, September 4 and October 
16). Relief work and the resettlement of 
Lumpa villages continues, though some 
rebels are still at large and at least one 
Lumpa village, not involved in the fight- 
ing, fled to the hills rather than comply 
with resettlement plans. Colin Morris, 
the Methodist who awoke many whites 
on the Copperbelt to the relevance of 
Christianity to race problems, has led 
inter-church efforts to regain contact 
with Lumpa church members. But Alice 
Lenshina herself is still in detention, 
and the Government has still to find a 
way of dealing with her that will not 
elevate her to martyrdom. 


Unemployment 


Zambia’s most pressing problem remains 
unemployment - which hinges on the 
problem of bridging the gap between 
the European-dominated economy of 
copper mines and big farms, and tradi- 
tional subsistence agriculture. Thirty 
years ago the latter was handicapped by 
the absence of the strongest men at the 
mines: now all too many young men can 
be found at home in their villages, which 
provide no scope for the skills, interests 
and ambitions created by six to eight 
years of primary education. Like other 
developing countries, Zambia has sought 
to tackle this problem by creating a 
youth service which wil] fit the unem- 
ployed for useful work. 


Unfortunately, this service appears so 
far to be more anxious to obtain immedi- 
ate popularity than value for money. It 
aims to set up enough camps to absorb 
two-thirds of the 75,000 unemployed 
within a year: yet it is not at all clear 
just what their function will be, let 
alone where the staff will come from. 
Only a minority can hope to find em- 
ployment: for the majority, the only 
hope lies in raising cash crops. Yet, 
quite apart from the need for improved 
communications, it will require a major 
effort of persuasion to  re-orientate 
school-leavers to the land, and it is not 
clear that the Government is ready to 
confront Zambia’s youth with this harsh 
fact. Like earlier, colonial schemes for 
rural development, this one may suffer 
from being conceived more as a political 
device than a seriously considered 
economic project. And there is always 
the uncomfortable thought that in build- 
ing up the youth service, linked to but 
distinct from UNIP, the Government is 
providing an organisation for just that 
section of society which would be most 
likely to turn against it in time of 
trouble. 


One last note: a report was quoted in 
Peace News on August 14 that Kaunda 
plans an institute for training in non- 
violence. It appears that this report was 
premature, though Kaunda certainly still 
has a lively interest in non-violent ideas. 
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Warren report 


Anyone who has read Lord Russell’s 

article, ‘Sixteen Questions on the Assas- 

Sination,” will find there the basis for 

his remarks about the Warren Commis- 

sion report. I do not believe Mr Roberts 
has read Mark Lane’s reply to the 

Warren Commission report with any 

care, for if he had he would not (I hope) 

omit mentioning Mr Lane’s two main 
criticisms. These points are: 

1. The discrepancy between the report’s 
description of the rifle and the de- 
Scription contained in the order 
invoice from the Chicago mail order 
firm. 

2. The false statement in the report 
concerning Ruby’s evidence. 

If Mr Roberts were familiar with Mr 

Lane’s evidence, as presented in the 

Inquiry Into The Assassination,” he 
would know that Mr Lane is in posses- 

Sion of a file from the District Attorney’s 

ffice in Dallas which quotes exactly 
what Ewell Wesley Frazier stated. The 
file shows that the FBI had lied about 

the paraffin test, the description of a 

witness to the Tippit slaying, the evid- 

ence of Mr Frazier and the precise de- 
scription of the rifle. Mr Lane also 
quotes the original medical account to 
which Dr Perry affixed his name. That 

Medical account describes an operation 

deep into the chest, following the course 

of the bullet. 

Mr Roberts’s article is factually inaccur- 

ate and extremely shoddy, revealing a 

lack of grasp of both the Warren Com- 

Mission report and the complicated, but 

scrupulously documented, answers to it 

Provided by Mark Lane. He fails to 

realise that Warren Commission report 

accounts of testimony are challenged 

Precisely because they do not conform 

to tape recordings, affidavits and govern- 

Mental files in the possession of Mr 

Lane. These have been made widely 

available. As for his anxiousness to cast 

doubt on Lord Russell’s statements and 
views, he joins with many other news- 

Papers who choose to be ignorant of the 

evidence which accompanies them. 

One further point. When Mr Roberts 

States that only the Daily Worker gave 

Lord Russell significant support, he fails 


Theodore Roszak 


to mention that the Daily Worker gave 
Lord Russell space for an article in 
which he described how three major 
British newspapers attacked him and 
the secretary of the “Who Killed Ken- 
nedy? ” Committee, refused to publish 
replies and ignored the factual argu- 
ments advanced by Lord Russell and Mr 
Lane. Why does Mr Roberts fail to 
mention the content of Lord Russell’s 
article or his account of the press con- 
ference and his reasons for his state- 
ments? What sort of journalism is Peace 
News now promoting? Any who wish to 
judge for themselves can obtain Lane’s 
material, as I did, from his Committee 
of Inquiry in New York, or for Is 0d 
from the British “Who Killed Kennedy?” 
Committee. 

K. Alamin, 

c/o Hendon College of Technology, 

The Burroughs, London N.W.4. 


Adam Roberts comments: I am at a 
loss after reading Mr Alamin’s letter to 
know exactly where I have been “fac- 
tually inaccurate.” Meanwhile, it is 
worth pointing out that Lord Russell’s 
article, “ Sixteen Questions on the Assas- 
sination,” appeared in the September 
issue of the American monthly The 
Minority of One. Lord Russell wrote 
the article (and I read it) before the 
Warren Commission report was pub- 
lished and it is surely rather strange, 
therefore, to regard the article as a 
basis for Russell’s remarks about the 
Warren Commission report. 


Mr Alamin states that Mr Lane’s “two 
main criticisms” concern the discrepancy 
about the rifle and Ruby’s evidence. It 
would be more accurate to say that these 
are two among Mr Lane’s many critic- 
isms, as he puts just as much emphasis 
on other criticisms - about the direction 
from which the shots were fired, for 
example. Mr Alamin is wrong to refer 
to ‘the discrepancy between the report’s 
description of the rifle and the descrip- 
tion contained in the order invoice from 
the Chicago mail order firm.” The dis- 
crepancy which Lane claims exists con- 
cerns the order “allegedly sent by 
Oswald to the Chicago firm.” (Lane’s 
words.) 

As regards Ruby’s evidence, I have no 


Letters to 
the Editor 


definite views. Lane states that he has 
information that Officer Tippit, Jack 
Ruby, and Bernard Weissman met on 
November 14. However, he declined to 
give the Commission the name of his 
informant. Lane claims that “the trans- 
cript of Ruby’s testimony (before the 
Warren commission) shows conclusively” 
that Ruby never denied attending the 
meeting on November 14. 

If Lane is correct on this (and the 
transcript of the evidence given to the 
Warren Commission is not available in 
London) then the Warren Commission 
has put another black mark against it- 
self and perhaps seriously distorted the 
factual basis from which conclusions 
about Kennedy’s assassination must be 
drawn. But this is still an “if.” 

Mr Alamin lists a number of pieces of 
information in Lane’s possession in con- 
nection with the assassination. I fail to 
see how the information listed has any 
direct relevance to what I wrote; in any 
case some of the information needs to be 
more carefully presented. 

For example, the report does actually 
discuss briefly the “speculation” that 
“Gordon Shanklin, the special agent in 
charge of the Dallas office of the FBI, 
stated that the paraffin test of Oswald’s 
face and hands was positive and proved 
that he had fired a rifle.” I do not be- 
lieve, any more than Lord Russell, that 
the report should be regarded as holy 
writ, but surely discussion of the report 
should start from a careful reading of 
its contents, as well as of the criticisms 
of Lane and others. 

There is a need to subject the Warren 
report to intelligent and penetrating 
criticism. But I cannot agree that Lane's 
criticisms are ‘scrupulously docu- 
mented.” In my article last week I 
pointed out four instances in which his 
criticisms were a good deal less than 
“ serupulously documented.” 


Votes for pacifism 


Mr H. Garside (October 16) alleges that 
by standing in West Woolwich I was 
“certain to improve the position of the 
Tory candidate.” On the contrary, my 
Tory opponent’s vote fell considerably, 
and by the way a number of Labour 
Party workers shook me by the hand 
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after the result was announced, they 
must have considered I took away some 
Tory votes. 

In West Woolwich in 1959 and in 1964, 
despite the fact that this time I had 
very few workers, no cars (except for 
10 hours during the entire campaign), 
canvassed only two streets and, through 
late delivery of supplies posted only 
21,000 election addresses to over 54,000 
voters, I nevertheless twice topped 1,100 
votes. These are solid votes for pacifism 
and for an economic policy such as 
Lansbury advocated. There are not 200 
pacifists in Woolwich, and most of the 
pacifists and CNDers I met said they 
were voting Labour. Why then are the 
1,100 consistently voting pacifist for the 
Fellowship Party? I believe I draw votes 
from left, right and centre. The 20 
who signed my nomination papers in- 
cluded paid-up members of the Labour, 
Liberal and Conservative parties in 
equal proportions. They had one thing 
in common: they believe war is against 
Christ’s teaching. 

My workers in 1959 included a Tory, a 
Liberal and two Labour men, all four 
pacifists. This time they were either 
Fellowship Party members or their 
friends, with the exception of one 
Quaker and one CNDer, who were the 
only workers produced by a series of 
display ads in the entire peace and 
near-peace press. So that my electioneer- 
ing can hardly be said to have distracted 
anyone from electing or working for 
Labour candidates. 

Like Mr Garside I believe in democracy 
(but not in the Labour Party), which is 
why I stand for Parliament. When other 
pacifists start working to put pacifists as 
such into Parliament, they will be in a 
better position to answer Mr Garside’s 
taunt about “ abdication of citizenship.” 
Lastly, some questions to Mr Garside. 
Was his candidate a pacifist pledged to 
vote against weapons and war if elected? 
Since the day when pacifist Lansbury 
was deposed from leadership, how have 
Labour pacifists made their Party’s 
policy move towards pacifism and how 
do they propose to remove the dead 
hand of the block vote of trade unions? 
Ronald S. Mallone, 

141 Woolacombe Road, 

London S.E.3. 


Martin Luther King’s call to white America 


his year’s award of the Nobel Peace 
Prize to Martin Luther King comes at an 
especially critical moment in the Ameri- 
can civil rights struggle. In the summer 
that has passed it has been made very 
clear that Dr King is the leader and 
spokesman for but one part of the Negro 
community. His influence and _ ideals, 
which are the backbone of the civil 
rights movement in most of the South, 
are obviously much less deeply rooted in 
the ghettos of the great Northern cities, 
where, at least, on the part of black 
nationalists, there has been a bitter re- 
jection of non-violence both in theory 
and practice. Thus, in the September 
issue of the Liberator, an organ of the 
Black Muslims, there appears a cartoon 
which shows Dr King distributing to the 
suffering inhabitants of Birmingham, St 
Augustine, and Harlem little pellets 
labelled “Dr King’s Tranquillizers: 
Bleed and Be Happy.” 


The cartoon is, of course, a bad cari- 
cature of Dr King’s philosophy. But it 
illustrates dramatically something which 
the Nobel award can easily becloud; 
namely, that Martin Luther King and 
the entire non-violent wing of the civil 
rights movement are in a precarious 
position. It would be very wrong, there- 
fore, to interpret the award as meaning 
that Dr King and all he stands for have 
now “arrived” and are vindicated. As 
in the case of Chief Lutuli, who received 
the Peace Prize in 1961, this year’s 
award has gone to a man whose cause 
is far from being victorious and whose 
standing among his own people is far 
from firm. And it should be remembered 
that the militant forces which oppose Dr 
King within the civil rights movement 
will not be in the least impressed by his 
latest of many honours. On the contrary, 
the black nationalists and their followers 
will only interpret Dr King’s Nobel 
Prize as they did his selection as ‘‘ Man 


of the Year” in January by Time mag- 
azine: both are “ white men’s” honours, 
bestowed upon a loyal “ Uncle Tom.” 


To be sure, the black nationalists are 
still only a small fringe of the whole 
Negro community. It will not do to 
exaggerate their influence - though one 
must remember that, in the Northern 
cities, the effects of their racist anger 
and violence-mindedness may _ reach 
much further than their committed 
membership. The peculiar ideology and 
historical fantasies of the Muslims may 
only serve to puzzle most Negroes, but 
their bitterness toward “‘ Uncle Charlie ” 
is accessible to every down-and-out 
Negro who cannot find his way out of 
the ghetto and into a decently-paying 
job and a liveable neighbourhood. For 
the 60% of the Negro population which 
still earns less than $4,000 per year (as 
opposed to 26% of the white population) 
the extraordinary honours and achieve- 
ments of Martin Luther King may only 
help make him seem more remote from 
them, a successful member of the white 
man’s world where there is freedom and 
a good life to be had. 


Nobody could possibly do more than Dr 
King has done to maintain his identifica- 
tion with the plight of the ordinary 
Negro. In the course of the last nine 
years, Dr King has been three times 
physically attacked and once knifed in 
the chest. He has had three homes 
bombed and has been imprisoned for 
civil disobedience over a dozen times. 
Still, he is now a man who talks to 
popes and presidents, and his stature as 
a world figure may make him seem that 
much more difficult for jobless, future- 
less kids in Harlem tenements to 
identify with. 

Too often in the past it has been white 
society's way in America to heap 
honours and the gift of social acceptance 


on selected Negroes, educated, profes- 
sional Negroes with a proper respect for 
middle class standards, only to draw 
them away from the Jess fortunate mem- 
bers of the Negro community whose 
suffering they might articulate. Negro 
leaders of the present generation - Dr 
King, Ralph Abernathy, James Farmer, 
A. Philip Randolph - are much too wary 
of this practice to fall victim to it them- 
selves. But the deception involved in 
this subtle bribery of Negro leadership 
works both ways, on whites as well as on 
Negroes. 


It would be a tragic mistake if many 
American whites were to fee] that Dr 
King’s personal honours (and foremost 
among them his achievement now of the 
Nobel Prize) discharged them of any 
particle of responsibility for undoing the 
evils of racial injustice. Eulogising 
Martin Luther King is no substitute for 
helping to upgrade the millions of 
anonymous Negroes whose claim to 
equality will never be backed by Dr 
King’s eloquence or idealism or world 
stature. It is a fair chance at an educa- 
tion and a job and a good home most of 
America’s 19 million Negroes want: an 
end to de facto as well as de jure segre- 
gation in their society. If they are not 
given that chance, if the selectively 
affluent and rapidly automating Ameri- 
can economy is not subjected to the 
structural reforms their needs require, 
then their adherence to non-violence 
may be severely tested. 


Like Gandhi, who is his inspiration, Dr 
King has set his followers an exacting 
discipline: to offer love and understand- 
ing to those who inflict injustice upon 
them. But if the injustice continues long 
enough, the discipline is always in 
danger of giving way to violence. And 
whenever it does, Dr King, like Gandhi, 
must upbraid his people for their lack 


of patience and commitment. He has 
done this frequently, but no doubt each 
time his words, seeming to demand an 
almost saintly conduct, have strained his 
listeners’ allegiance to him and to non- 
violence. 


In Harlem this last summer he was 
booed by many because he courageously 
condemned the violence which had 
broken out against the police. Of course, 
he also condemned the “ environmental 
violence” of the ghetto: the social in- 
justices which breed hatred and venge- 
fulness. But his words were not univer: 
sally well received, for he would not 
give voice to the very real personal 
bitterness many Harlem Negroes feel 
toward white society. One wonders how 
long non-violent leadership can main- 
tain itself without greater progress being 
made at a faster pace toward the 
equality of life and opportunity Negroes 
are demanding now. 

The non-violence of Negro leaders like 
Martin Luther King is a great gift to 
American society. When one considers 
the generations of oppression and 
cruelty Negroes have endured in white 
America and the explosive backlog of 
frustration and fury that exists among 
them, it is almost incredible that the 
struggle for racial justice should be 
taking place with so much civilised re- 
straint on their part. This is one of the 
great historical acts of human generosity 
- and it is better than white society de- 
serves by anything but the loftiest moral 
standards. It is this more than anything 
else which Dr King’s reception of the 
Nobel Peace Prize should dramatise. His 
work and words are a Call to the con- 
science of white society in America to 
liberate itself as well as the Negro from 
the bondage of racism. If that call is 
not answered swiftly and with an aggres- 
sive sense of justice, nothing but social 
calamity can follow. 
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Israelis arrested at illegal work camp 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk writes from Tel Aviv: 
Uri Davis, the Israeli pacifist who organ- 
ised an illegal work camp in protest 
against the Israeli Government’s confisca- 
tion of Arab lands (Peace News, October 
2), was arrested by the civil police of 
Acre on the orders of the military gov- 
ernor on Thursday, October 15. Some of 
the villagers from Deer-el-Asad, the vil- 
lage where the work camp took place, 
told me that Uri Davis did not co-operate 
with the police in his arrest so they took 
him brutally by force. As I write, he is 
imprisoned in the Jalami jai) near 
Yaggur. He is accused of encouraging 
people to perform an illegal act and of 
incitement against the state. 


CND plans mass 
lobby on MLF 


Mrs Peggy Duff, organising secretary of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
told Peace News last Tuesday that CND's 
Main preoccupation at the moment is 
an intensive campaign against the pro- 
Posed multilateral nuclear force. Two 
working conferences are being planned 
to take place in Rome and London, and 
CND will be organising a mass lobby of 
Parliament on this issue. 

As regards unilateralist MPs in the new 
Parliament, Mrs Duff commented: ‘“ We 
are not in a position to state at the 
moment the number of unilateralist 
MPs. There are so many different 
gradations of unilateralism and different 
people within the campaign have their 
own interpretation of what the word 
means.” 


Alan Paton replies 
to Verwoerd 


Mr Alan Paton, leader of the Liberal 
Party in South Africa, gave his party’s 
reply to Dr Verwoerd’s recent warning 
about interference in “non-white poli- 
tics.” “We have no intention whatsoever 
of heeding it.” 

Speaking at a public meeting in Johan- 
nesburg at the opening of the Liberal 
Party’s annual congress, a report in the 
Natal Mercury states, Mr Paton told an 
applauding audience: 


“We recognise only one politics, and 
that is the politics of South Africa - 
the creation of a society out of our 
diversity of people. We intend to 
ye this course as long as we are 
able.” 


Mr Paton told the meeting that the 
Crisis facing the Liberal Party and 
Liberalism in South Africa was also a 
crisis of freedom. 


“Tt is time that white South Africans 
awakened to the direction in which 
Dr Verwoerd is leading them. He is 
promising them security . at the ex- 
pense of everything that makes civilis- 
ation worth while.” 
Attempts have been made during recent 
months to stifle the Liberal Party in 
South Africa. The party has not yet 
been declared illegal, but during July 
this year a great many of its leading 
members had banning orders issued 
against them. 


Grattan Puxon 


The trial of Grattan Puxon, the Irish 
itinerants’ leader, reported by Peace 
News last week as due to begin on 
October 15 in the Circuit Criminal 
Court, Dublin, did not start on that date. 
It is listed for the present session but 
the exact date on which it will begin is 
not known. 


Uri Davis called for a work camp to 
pick the olives on the confiscated lands 
of Deer-el-Asad on October 16 and 17. 
But on Monday, October 12, a Govern- 
ment commission gathered in Jerusalem 
and decided to let the Arab villagers of 
Deer-el-Asad, Be’aneh and Nachf pick the 
olives in the groves near the new Jewish 
townlet of Carmi’el - Jand which was con- 
fiscated from the Arabs two years ago. 
The permit was issued quickly, in order 
to enable the villagers to finish the 
picking by Friday, October 16, and thus 
avoid the cooperation between Jews and 
Arabs which Uri Davis had planned. 


The police were on guard to keep out 
anyone other than the local people while 
the legal picking was going on. In the 
late afternoon, on Friday, 31 young 
people gathered for the illegal action 
near the entrance to Deer-el-Asad and 
Be’aneh on the Acre-Zfat high road, 20 
kilometres from Acre. But no journalists 
came, neither local nor foreign. 


When I arrived there about four o’clock 
with Amnon Zichrony, a conscientious 
objector, now a Tel-Aviv lawyer and Uri 
Davis’ defence lawyer, the police were 
already there checking everybody who 
wanted to enter the village. There were 
about a dozen police and it was said that 
there were another fifteen inside the 
village. Tractors, trucks, private cars, 


“I was just talking about leaving.’ 


buses, as well as pedestrians were 
checked and asked to identify them- 
selves. People whose permanent address 
was not Deer-el-Asad or Be’aneh were 
not allowed to enter. 


Among those who came to take part in 
the illegal action were only four pacifists 
- Shalom Zamir, Aryeh Caspy, Amnon 
Zichrony and myself. The others were 
from the Youth Committee for Arab 
Jewish Fraternity and Friendship (estab- 
lished several years ago and now heavily 
influenced by the Israeli Communist 
Youth Organisation), and the Israeli 
Socialist Organisation (which was estab- 
lished recently by ex-Communists). 


When we started to settle down for the 
night we really didn’t know what we 
would do in the morning. Uri Davis had 
not taken into account the possibility of 
his being imprisoned beforehand and, 
as he was the sole organiser of the 
action, there was no alternative plan 
arranged. Also the fact that a permit 
had been issued permitting the villagers 
to pick the olives put our action in a 
ridiculous light. 


When we had settled ourselves and 
finally fallen asleep, armed policemen 
woke us up. Behind them, we saw police 
vans and three big prisoners’ trucks. 
Thirty-one people (including eight young 
girls) were arrested. On Saturday, 28 of 
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Peace candidates lose deposits 


INDEC to analyse its 
Twickenham campaign 


Four independent candidates making 
disarmament the focus of their policy 
stood for Parliament at the general 
election. None secured more than 1,200 
votes. 

In Woolwich West, Ronald Mallone, the 
pacifist Fellowship Party’s only candi- 
date in the election, secured 1,112 votes. 
In 1959 he secured 1,189 votes. This 
year, the seat was won by Labour from 
the Conservatives, who in 1959 had a 
3,700 majority. , 
In Twickenham, Michael Craft, standing 
on the Independent Nuclear Disarm- 
ament Election Committee’s platform of 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, secured 
1,073 votes. The seat remained firmly in 
Conservative hands, although the Tory 
majority was reduced from 17,000 to 
12,000. 

In Barnet, the Rev Patrick Figgis, who 
advocated unilateral disarmament down 
to a police force level, with Britain con- 
tributing to UN police operations, got 
706 votes. Reginald Maudling, Conser- 
vative, kept the seat with a majority 
reduced from 13,400 to 8,500. 

In Bromley, James Haigh, standing for 


the Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee, got 461 votes. This 
seat, too, remained Conservative with a 
reduced majority - it was cut from 
15,400 to 11,300. 

Michael Craft told Peace News on Tues- 
day that INDEC is preparing a compre- 
hensive report of its Twickenham cam- 
paign, analysing where it succeeded and 
where it failed. : 

He said he felt that the campaign had 
had a considerable impact on local 
churchmen, and on young people, and a 
meeting is to be held shortly to discuss 
continuing activities in Twickenham. 
“There is a great reservoir of feeling 
about nuclear disarmament,” he said; 
but the Liberal swing had tended 
to overshadow INDEC’s independent 


efforts. ; : 

The INDEC committee is to meet shortly 
to discuss what strategy it will adopt in 
the next months and years. “A lot 
depends on what Wilson does, particu- 
larly as regards the MLF,” Mr Craft 
said. 

Letter from Ronald Mallone, page 11. 
Editorial, page 4. 


Only three weeks to the 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


SATURDAY, 14 NOVEMBER, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON W.C.2. 
Everything for your Christmas and weekend shopping; film shows, buffet lunches and teas, side shows, 


exhibitions, literature display, etc, 


ete. 


Gifts for sale will be gratefully received at 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. Helpers needed. 


them were released on bail. Some of the 
villagers were arrested as well. We were 
all accused of “‘ entry into a closed area. 
Some of us were also accused of “ plot- 
ting a criminal trespass” and others of 
“plotting in order to steal.” All the 
police stations in Galilee were in readl- 
ness all night; the final decision to 
arrest us all came from Mr Kopel, the 
head of the Israeli police. 

Uri Davis remains in prison. It is not 
clear whether he plans to start his two- 
week hunger strike now, or whether he 
intends to ask Amnon Zichrony, his 
lawyer, to seek his release on bail. 
Summarising the action, I can only 
record, sadly, that in general it was a 
failure. The villagers don’t understand 
yet what non-violence is, and as to the 
Communists, they do not want to accept 
this method. 


London vigil 


The London Committee of 100 mounted 
a vigil near the Israeli Embassy last 
Saturday between 11 a.m. and 12 noon 
in support of the action of Uri Davis 
and his followers. Leaflets were given 
out to the public detailing Uri Davis's 
action and the reasons for it. An attempt 
was made to call on the press attaché 
at the embassy but he refused to meet 
the group. It is understood that he 
stated that the only reason was a 
religious one; he was unable to meet 
the demonstrators on Saturday. 


Hold up MLF, 
says senator 


An American demand for the postpone- 
ment of any decision about the proposed 
multilateral nuclear force is published 
this week in I. F. Stone’s Weekly. It was 
made on October 7 by Senator Clark 
(Democrat, Pennsylvania). Senator Clark 
asks that the project be held up until 
Congress returns in January. He says: 
“The indications are that we are rushing 
headlong into a new military arrange- 
ment of doubtful strategic value and 
with severe political drawbacks. Origin- 
ally we were told that the MLF would 
be a genuine NATO operation which 
would strengthen that key alliance. But 
now it appears that virtually every 
NATO country - with the sole exception 
of West Germany . wants none of it. 
Yet nevertheless some zealots in the 
State Department keep pushing ahead 
toward a treaty which almost no one in 
the Congress or the country knows any- 
thing about, and which will make it 
even harder for our negotiators in 
Geneva to get the Soviet Union to agree 
to an all-important pact prohibiting the 
dissemination of nuclear weapons to 
nations that do not now have them. 


“If we are to believe the newspaper 
reports, this new German-American joint 
nuclear venture may be accomplished 
fact by the time Congress comes back in 
January. It seems to me that the State 
Department owes it to the Congress and 
the American people to slow this thing 
down and let us see what it is we are 
getting into. The MLF idea has been 
kicking around for years. Surely a 
Proposal of such great military and 
political importance can wait a few more 
months until the Congress can take a 
good, hard look at it.” 


Kloppenburg 


loses appeal 


Theodore Kloppenburg, the South Afri- 
can pacifist who was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment last August on 
charges of contravening the Suppression 
of Communism Act (Peace News, August 
21), has lost his appeal against sentence. 
The appeal was heard in the Natal 
Appeal Court on October 16. 


Although the sentence was maintained 
Mr Kloppenburg now has to serve two 
months; ten months will be suspended, 
whereas originally he was to have served 
months with 6 months suspended. He 
was allowed a few days to put his affairs 
in order. 
OSE LT 
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